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The strange complications attending that 
sealed packet, which involved me with the 
French and Russian police, and with our own 
consul at Mentone, then John Thornton of 
Michigan, are really so astounding that I 
don’t wonder I have been asked to write 
about them. It is Thornton’s request, by 
the way, and I have the consent of those 
more closely concerned than I myself, whose 
permission, or its lack, of course would be 
paramount with me. Now that the episode 
has ended, quite indeed to my satisfaction, 
there seems to be no reason why I should not 
detail it. ‘Thornton assures me that it is not 
so important a matter; that it will not be pub- 
lished; but that it is only for the information 
of the State Department; and that he may 
show how American travelers on the continent 
may fall into difficulties—although this is an 
extraordinary instance—into matters, and plots 
which may cause them a deal of unpleasant- 
ness ; he wants me, in short, to detail a sort of 
warning to my countrymen. 

To return to the beginning: I had been in 
Rome for Easter,and was going North with 
the intention of passing a week at Mentone, 
because I might find domiciled there some 
people I knew. A fortnight later I expected to 
ship for New York at Southampton. My 
vacation, so hardly earned, was at an end, 
and I saw before me a limitless prospect of 
dry work,—the routine of a lawyer still mak- 
ing his way, who had snatched from the hard 
absorption of affairs a winter of vacation. 

At Genoa I stopped for a day, mused about 
the history and romance of that interesting 
city, and the harbor, locked by the winding 
land which has known the dreams and enter- 
prise of Columbus. Late that afternoon I 
went to my train. 

It already seemed to be crowded. Before 
one compartment three ladies stood talking 
earnestly ; a man, plainly a servant, in the 
background. One was elderly; two young. 
Of the younger, both were very pretty and 
entertaining, so of course I observed. One, 
tall, slender, with a certain air of America or 


England, puzzled me a bit: she noted me out 
of serious eyes, that yet, I saw, might laugh ; 
the other, too, was tall and slender; she cer- 
tainly was not Anglo-Saxon. They were 
talking in French ; for I caught a phrase or two. 

As I approached, the elder lady and the 
younger, whom I had thought might be Anglo- 
Saxon, kissed the other, as women will. 
They plainly were going to leave her at 
Genoa. The elder stepped into the compart- 
ment, where directly my porter—who had 
been peering fora place in a first-class car- 
riage—piled my things. The younger of the 
two waited, talking earnestly to the foreign 
young lady. She suddenly called to her ser- 
vant, who brought a little bag, which she 
opened hastily, handing the other a long, red 
sealed packet, which my young lady—I had 
begun to call her my young lady—took. 

At this moment I noticed in the back- 
ground, walking to and fro, a tall, bearded, 
military-looking person, who appeared to be 
watching the two young ladies. 

Iam not quite sure what induced me to 
watch them so ; particularly as these incidents 
in themselves were not very strange; only in 
the light of what followed did they assume 
significance. 

The two young women at last parted, the 
one stepping into the compartment with her 
elder companion ; the other and the man ser- 
vant stepping away, and disappearing into the 
station. 

Now the young lady was no sooner seated 
in the compartment, than her elderly compan- 
ion said something in a low voice, evidently 
concerning the tall, bearded military-appearing 
man ; for their eyes turned toward him, with 
an expression.that seemed to me very nearly 
one of fear. Then—being much interested— 
I saw a look of relief on both their faces. 
This man took a seat in the adjoining com- 
partment. From their manner they evidently 
had been fearful lest he would follow their 
companion. I arrived at this conclusion, as 
one sometimes will in such cases, without, it’s 
true, any very plain logical sequence. 
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The guards began to cry out, the doors to 


slam. I took my seat in the compartment, 
with a slight bow to my companions. As the 
train steamed on I began to note them more 
particularly ; the younger was indeed very 
pretty, and very neatly gowned ; the elder-— 
yes, they were mother and daughter. The 
eyes were the same, although the elder’s 
showed experience and perhaps suffering. 
Once or twice I was pleased to notice that the 
interesting blue eyes of the younger paused at 
me. I took out a pile of papers I had had from 
the banker at Genoa, and pretended to read. 
Suddenly looking up I saw in the hands of 
the younger a paper that told a deal: it wasa 
paper of Utica, New York. Now, I have not 
stated that I was originally from Utica, which 
is not a very big place ; so I began to wonder. 
But I saw all at once a chance for action. 

‘*May I not offer you some New York 
papers?’’ I said. ‘‘I think they represent 
the last mails.’’ 

The elderly lady looked at me a moment 
with a fine critical air. 

‘That is kind of you, sir,’’ shesaid. ‘I 
had about decided you were an American.’’ 

‘* You usually can tell,’’ I said; ‘‘ but I con- 
fess I wasn’t sure of you. That Utica paper 
decided me.’’ 

‘* Do you care to see it?’’ she asked, when 
the younger lady with a vivacious toss of her 
head extended me the copy. 

‘*T don’t think you will find it very inter- 
esting,’’ she said ; ‘‘ American papers are not 
usually amusing unless you know their locali- 
ties.’’ 

‘‘ Ah! but that chances to be the case,’’ I 
said; ‘‘ I was born in Utica.”’ 

The elder lady looked at me with sudden 
interest. 

‘It was my town, before I became a Rus- 
sian.” 

‘* Really,’’ I cried, ‘*‘ how interesting. I am 
Brinton—John Brinton.’’ 

The elder lady cried out at this: ‘‘ Why, I 
knew your mother. I am, Mr. Brinton, you 
may have heard of me, the Princess Stefanoff, 
and this is my daughter, Miss Manners.”’ 

Instantly I knew them ; the story was one 
I’d heard many times. Mrs. Manners, ayoung 
and charming widow, with a fortune and a 
little daughter, thirteen years old, had mar- 
ried Prince Stefanoff of the Russian legation 
at Washington. ‘This was she,then ; this was 
the young girl become a woman. 

‘Of course I now know all about you,’’ I 
said. 

* The ice so broken, we at once progressed 
to acquaintanceship, as the train drew along 
the rocky ledge of the Riviera. I found that 
the Princess had become a widow; that she 
was going to the same hotel in Mentone where 
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I intended to put up. As for Miss Manners, 
I found her most entertaining, in a certain 
delightful way of a girl who has never been 
in America—since the first of girlhood—and 
who has certain little foreign ways, little 
piquant continentalisms on a nature that was 
still that of the sterling American or English 
girl. She asked me strange little questions 
about New York, to which she longed to go, 
while the Princess watched us with a certain 
staid seriousness, as if she had put away all 
illusions herself, but still cherished them for 
her daughter. She asked me questions about 
Utica and Utica people; and in short we 
became not only acquainted, but very well 
acquainted, before we had passed San Remo. 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Miss Manners, ‘‘ if you 
really suspected my nationality.’’ 

‘*One can tell,’’ said I repeating myself. 

‘¢Oh, well you know, though we were most 
of the time on mamma’s estate near Moscow, 
Wwe are sometimes in Petersburg, and Rome, 
and Venice—and in England, too. We are 
bound to run across lots of our fellow country- 
women, and I try—when I like them—to be 
as much like them as possible.”’ 

‘« The young lady I saw you talking with at 
the station at Genoa surely wasn’t one?’”’ I 
asked. 

‘*Oh, no, no, no. She’s Russian—to her 
finger-tips. My stepfather was her cousin. 
She is Stephanie Soubeloff. She’s a princess 
you know. Princes and princesses are as 
common in Russia as I suppose millionaires 
are at home.”’ 

‘* At home ?’’ I said; ‘‘ you mean America.”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said she, ‘‘I am going back 
there sometime.’’ 

‘‘T thought America never could satisfy 
Europeanized Americans.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, we are not all that way,’’ she cried. 
‘* Just study me.”’ 

‘*You would better marry an American 
then,’’ said I rather earnestly. 

‘*T think I will,’’ she declared, with a little 
laugh. ‘‘I like ’em, when they are nice and 
well-bred, so much better than Europeans.’’ 

‘* Better than Englishmen ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, well, nice Englishmen are nice you 
know. There’sno rule about men. But I 
can tell you it’s hard for an American girl to 
marry over here into new ideas—new associa- 


tions—I—’’ But she stopped, blushing, 
remembering her mother had done just 
that. 


At Mentone an elderly French maid, who 
had been in a _ second-class compartment, 
joined them; but I had a chance to make 
myself serviceable, when the Princess thanked 
me and Miss Manners in an English that held 
an adorable accent; she really had a very 
pretty voice. As we were taking our places 
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in a landau—for I was following up this inter- 
esting adventure—Miss Manners suddenly be- 
came very white. 

‘There he is now, mamma,”’ I heard her say. 

The Princess turned about with a shudder, 
and I saw her eyes fixed on the tall man, whom 
I had noted at Genoa. What was the reason 
for their aversion to the man, I asked; there 
seemed to be no recognition between them ; 
but certainly this person was known to them, 
and feared by them, I understood with a 
strange and rather inexplicable concern. 

But as we drove up the slope above the 
rambling old town, the blue mountains beyond, 
the scent of roses borne on a languishing breeze, 
the wide, gray and blue stretch of the sea 
below, as we drove on, seriousness passed ; and 
I felt I had known Dora Manners and her 
mother for a long time instead of—as the case 
was—for hardly more than an hour. 

So the first day of a delightful week began. 
As it happened neither they nor I knew any 
one in Mentone. We rambled about that 
coast from Mentone to Nice. The Princess 
seemed to give me opportunities to know her 
daughter, whom I began to like, I thought, 
better than any girl I ever had known. She 
had the most charming ways, the most de- 
lightful little cequetries ; all coupled with a 
good, honest girl’s sincerities—a girl who 
liked horses and dogs as much as [; a girl 
who made me a little better man than I had 
been. At that week’s end she knew every 
detail of my life; and I knew something of 
hers, or her days on that far-reaching steppe, 
of her life about Europe, of her friends, and 
some of those French and Russian gentlemen 
I heard about left me chagrined—or shall I say 
jealous. 

One night I had left her and I was sitting 
at my window looking out over the moonlit 
sea when there was a knock, and the waiter 
said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Manners begs to speak 
to Monsieur.’’ 

I was on my feet, and I found her in the 
corridor below, a little wrap over her gown. 
Her eyes were very bright, and I thought she 
was trembling. 

‘This is very unconventional,’’ she said 
with a little forced laugh, ‘‘ I expect mamma, 
would scold me.’’ 

‘*T can’t imagine that,’’ I said. 

‘*You needn’t be complimentary,’’ she said, 
‘‘T have something more important for you: 
come outside on to the veranda.’’ 

The veranda was deserted, and I noted she 
looked up and down, as if she vaguely ex- 
pected some one to be lurking there. 

‘‘Isn’t the moonshine lovely ?’’ she said. 
‘* Ah, there’s no one—is there ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not a soul, that I can see. 
past eleven.’’ 


It must be 
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‘* Well, let’s sit here in the shadow of the 
rose-bush. This chair is comfortable.’’ 

She drew the wrap closer about her, although 
certainly it wasn’t at all cold. I thought she 
trembled. 

‘‘Mr. Brinton,’’ she said, leaning over 
toward me, ‘‘ I like you.’’ 

The words came out so suddenly that I had 
no time for vanity, and they were followed by 
other serious, earnest words that left my own 
fine or impulsive phrases out of the question. 

‘* Because,—don’t misunderstand me,—I 
believe you are trustworthy,—because I must 
trust somebody. You don’t understand, I see. 
How can you. But you can tell me one 
thing,—will you do me a great favor ?—will 
you ?”’ 

I said rather fervently that I would do any- 
thing in the world that she asked. 

‘* Will you keep this ?—for me—because it 
is not safe for me to have it about me.”’ 

She took from under her wrap with a quick, 
nervous motion a long, thick envelope, sealed 
with red wax. 

‘It is valuable, then,’’ I said. ‘‘I will 
take it willingly, if it will oblige you. But 
why don’t you give it to the proprietor,—or 
shall I ?>—he has a safe.”’ 

‘*No, no, they will make the proprietor 
give it up.”’ 

‘* Ah! What do you mean?’’ But I ended, 
‘*T beg your pardon. Now what do you wish 
me to do with it?’”’ 

‘* Put it where it will be entirely safe.’’ 

‘*T might take it over to Nice and ieave it 
with the banker there.’’ 

‘* Tf you do, no one must know about it,’’ 
she said decisively. 

‘* You mean,’’I said, fingering that strange 
envelope, my curiosity getting the better of my 
gallantry,—my interest in her,—‘‘that there 
are persons interested in getting possession of 
this packet,—persons who can search, —you,— 
here in France ?’’ 

‘The police can,’’ 
understand ?’’ 

I didn’t at all. 

‘* You and your mother are Russians—or 
your mother is.’’ 

‘* It is the Russian police.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said I quickly, thinking of all the 
stories I ever had read or heard of Nihilistic 
plotting. ‘‘ They can search you; they can 
search the French hotel-keeper, you say—’’ 

‘‘The French police will permit it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ They open our mail.’’ 

‘‘But they won’t search me,’’ I said, 
‘* because I am an American.’’ 

‘‘ Not now,—because they don’t know. If 
they knew they would.”’ 

‘It’s plainly important. 
destroy it ?’”’ 


she said. ‘‘ Do you 


Why don’t you 
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‘* It can’t be destroyed,’’ she said. ‘‘If it 
were, it would kill five persons,—confiscate 
theirestates. If it isseized, they willdestroyit.’’ 

‘* Your step-father’s cousin—the lady I saw 
with you at Genoa—gave it to you at the 
station,’’ I said. 

‘* You sawit ?’’ she askedeagerly. ‘‘ How 
indiscreetly that wasdone. He sawit, too.’’ 

‘* A tall bearded man —forty perhaps,—with 
a military bearing,’’ I said. 

‘* Yes, yes. You noted him, too?’”’ 

‘*He’s a Russian detective officer,’’ I then 
went on. ‘‘ The Princess Soubaloff gave it 
to you,—because she thought they would not 
suspect you.’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now—’’ she 
leaned over toward me, her hand on my arm, 
her face near to mine. ‘‘ Now will you riskit 
for me, Mr. Brinton? ’’ 

‘*T will risk anything for you,’’ I said ; and 
I put the packet in my pocket; and leaned 
toward her to say more, but she drew back. 

‘* Thank you—much, so much,’’ she said 
softly, her voice shaking a little. 

‘*T am so sorry you are troubled.’’ 

‘*It is good of you to be sorry. 
guard that carefully.’’ 

‘*T shall keep it where they cannot find it— 
until vou ask me for it,’’ I said. 

‘*Youare wondering perhaps why Mamma 
doesn’t approach you about it?’’ she asked 
quickly. 

‘‘T am asking you no more questions, Miss 
Manners.’’ 

‘* Tt is that she doesn’t suspect—not a word. 
I took it from my cousin, Stephanie, to help 
her. I am watched. We shall be searched. 
Mamma is familiar with the ways of the Rus- 
sian police, and perhaps she will not mind that. 
But it would worry her to death to know that 
I had mixed myself up in—that affair. I come 
to you.”’ 

‘* T appreciate the trust,’’ I said simply. 

‘*T know you do. I know you will guard 
it,’’ she cried, extending a soft, moist hand, 
which pressed mine. Then, throwing her 
wrap over her face, she rushed into the house, 
leaving me in a world of perplexity. What 
did it mean? What did I know of these two 
women? Were they really what they repre- 
sented themselves to be? But the memory of 
her blue eyes, her simple, honest girlishness, 
or what appeared such, made me put my sus- 
picions away as unworthy. 

Finally I took the packet from my pocket, 
and held it up to the moon. It was one of 
those heavy, blue linen envelopes, such as 
those with which bankers enclose valuable 
papers. The three seals were impressed with 
a crest that was unknown to me. The enve- 
lope, from its bulk and the feeling, seemed to 
be stuffed with papers. 


You will 
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‘May I offer you a cigarette, Monsieur ?’’ 
said a voice over my shoulder. 

I looked up like a criminal caught red- 
handed, and guiltily thrust the packet back 
into my inside pocket. 

‘*Do have a cigarette, Monsieur,’’ came the 
same insinuatingly polite tone of the man 
whom Miss Manners’ story declared to be a 
Russian detective. Even in that light I 
thought I could see the twinkle of his black 
eyes ; for I was certain they were black and 
malicious. He was tall, supple, well-tailored ; 
his black beard carefully kept; his tone was 
of the politest. 

‘‘Tam obliged, Monsieur,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s 
good of you, but Iam about going to bed.’’ 

‘* Mentone is delightful this season,’’ he 
went on eyeing my coat, which bulged with 
the thick packet. 

‘** Delightful,’’ I said frigidly, and pushing 
past him, and going up-stairs to my room, 
where the candle was flaring in the draught 
from the window, I put the packet on the 
dressing case, carefully locked my door, 
studied the seals for a moment—these still re- 
vealing nothing, blew out the candle, and 
tried to sleep. I couldn’t for a time, my mind 
being too fullof the surprising situation ; but 
at last I must have dozed—to be suddenly 
wakened by the consciousness of a stealthy 
noise. I sat up, and the moonshine streamed 
over the floor. Again came the noise; this 
time I placed it at the door. Isat there very 
still, and the door opened a crack wider; a 
dark figure stood there in the opening ; and 
I thought I had locked the door ! 

‘* What do you want ?’’ I cried, springing up. 

The door slammed; I heard steps in the 
hall; but when I reached the door, and 
looked out no one was in sight. I called out, 
with, of course, no answer. Then I exam- 
ined the lock, for certainly I had turned the 
key. I saw what the trouble was; the key 
turned without pushing the bolt; the lock 
had been tampered with. Quickly I lit my 
candle, and looked on the dressing case for 
the packet. It lay where I had left it. I 
dressed, and put it into my pocket. There 
was no more sleep for me that night. I 
couldn’t lock my door ; and I didn’t propose 
to give up that packet without a struggle. 

Miss Manners had been right, then. The 
packet wasn’t safe in her hands—whatever it 
might be—or in mine. And I had promised I 
would take care of it. What should I do 
with it? I couldn’t leave it with the hotel- 
keeper ; she had said it wouldn’t be safe with 
him. Suddenly I decided—getting rather into 
the spirit of the game—I would take it to the 
American ‘Consul. I would leave it in his 
official care where it would be safe if any- 
where. 
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I had not slept a wink, when about eight 
o’clock I went down to my coffee, the packet 
still in my pocket. No other interruption had 
followed, but I felt terribly seedy. I had no 
doubt at all but that I was watched, yet I had 
to know, so I asked boldly for the American 
Consulate. 

The Consul was not up when I sent in my 
card. He was John Thornton, son of the 
Western Senator of that name, and a very 
nice fellow—the best type of a good American 
gentleman—and an efficient official he proved 
to be. I showed him my passport; we dis- 
covered we both belonged to the same Cosmo- 
politan Club in Washington, and that we had 
many acquaintances in common. I gave him 
the packet which he promised to guard care- 
fully, and to deliver, under no circumstances, 
to any soul save myself. Then to get the cob- 
webs out of my brain I started for a brisk 
walk. 

Two hours later, now feeling quite fit, I in- 
quired at the hotel for Miss Manners and the 
Princess. : 

‘« They left, Monsieur, on the morning train 
for Paris.’’ 

‘* Left,’’ I cried, ‘‘ left. Did they leave no 
note ?”’ 

‘No, Monsieur. But here is a letter sent 
you from the American Consulate.’’ 

I tore the envelope open. 

‘* Come down here at once. J. Thornton,’’ 
I read. 

As I walked down the hill street to the 
town—that varied, famous scene impressing 
me without my seeing it in the absorption of 
the moment—I thought of what a fool I had 
been. Were these two women then ordinary 
schemers, political plotters and tricksters ? 
Had they used me to accomplish their pur- 
pose, and then run away, leaving me in the 
possession of the sealed packet? I knew not 
what discomfort, or danger. And then I saw 
the girl’s honest eyes, and face ; surely there 
must be something I didn’t understand behind 
all this; surely she had not left me of her 
own free will without a word—after that talk 
and understanding we had the last night. 

At the Consulate another surprise awaited, 
or rather it was not so mucha surprise after 
all. I had expected that something would 
happen, and here it had happened in the 
presence of two Frenchmen, one gesticulating, 
and excitable, the other calm and observant, 
a round, red-faced efficient person ; both were 
plainly officials. In the back-ground stood 
the Russian detective, who I was sure was the 
man who had tried to enter my room in the 
night. The Consul was grave and cold, quite 
different from his manner when we first had 
met. 
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‘* Mr. Brinton,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is Monsieur 
Radikof of the Russian secret service.’’ 

‘*T think we have met Monsieur,”’ said the 
Russian advancing. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ you offered mea cigarette, 
and you tried to enter my room last night.’’ 

‘* Yes Monsieur, I tried to enter your room.’’ 

‘*Tt was a thief’s way.’’ 

‘*T was after a document which is contra- 
band,’’ he retorted without moving a muscle. 
‘* A Russian detective’s way,’’ I sneered. 

‘‘And this is Monsieur Thereau, and 
Monsieur Filet of the French service.’’ 

I expressed myself duly pleased. M. Filet 
was the excitable little man. 

‘*Tt is this, Mr. Brinton,’’ the Consul went 
on. ‘‘ There has been discovered in Russia a 
plot which comprehends nothing less than the 
assassination of the Czar, the German Em- 
peror, and the President of France. Several 
persons have been watched.’’ 

‘‘The Princess Stefanoff and Miss Manners 
—Americans by birth ?’’ I cried. 

‘*T don’t know whether the ladies you men- 
tion are really the two I have meant.”’ 

‘* Well, M. Radikof?’’ the Consul said. 

‘‘Tam not at liberty to answer that,’’ the 
Russian detective said. ‘‘ Sufficient, Monsieur, 
that a paper was passed, from a woman, who 
is not only a suspect—but who is known to be 
guilty—to one of those ladies. That young 
lady gave it to you.”’ 

‘* You saw it in my hands?’’ I said un- 
guardedly, knowing that he had. 

‘* Ves, Monsieur, and I believe that you 
brought it this morning to Monsieur Thorn- 
ton, the Consul of the United States.’’ 

As I stood there, the case seemed evident ; 
a dull rage gathered against this Miss Manners 
—if she were Miss Manners—who had made 
me such a tool. I turned to Thornton. 

‘* You can deliver the document I gave you 
this morning to M_ Radikof.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Thornton. 

Radikof came nearer me. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced that you are a victim of circumstances 
—of designing persons.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think Monsieur Brinton need be 
detained,’’ the little Frenchman, Filet, put in; 
‘‘ his passport, his antecedents, M. Thornton 
assures us, are quite regular.”’ 

‘* Quite regular,’’ said M. Thereau. 

At this moment Thornton entered with the 
sealed packet, which he extended to Radikof. 

‘*T think it important to break the seals at 
once,’’ that person said. 

‘* Quite so,’’ Thereau said, and Filet echoed. 

He broke the seals and took out a mass of 
paper. A look of the utmost consternation 
gathered on his face as he unfolded the sheets ; 
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they were blank. Filet gave a little French 
oath, and Thereau said : 

‘* It was a decoy. The woman at Genoa—’’ 

Radikof hesitated; then, recovering his 
self-control, he said : 

‘* Kither she, or those others. 
it is too late. But—’’ 

‘*T think Monsieur Brinton is exonerated. 
We are deeply obliged.’’ 

‘* We are deeply obliged,’’ echoed the two 
Frenchmen. 

‘* Were the two ladies the Princess Stefanoff 
and her daughter ?’’ I now ventured to ask. 

‘‘ We can’t say,’’ said the Russian; and the 
others going out echoed him. 

‘*They will tell you nothing,’’ Thornton 
said. ‘‘I told them I was sure you were quite 
willing to tell all you knew. That seemed 
the best way.’’ 

‘* Perhaps. But I can tell you something,’’ 
I said, and I told him the whole story. It was 
plain that there was a Princess Stefanoff who 
had been born in Utica. 

‘*Tt’s extraordinary,’’ Thorntonsaid. ‘‘ Yet, 
if she were so attractive, I don’t see how you 
could have done differently,’’ he added, smil- 
ing. ‘‘It’sa big mess of some kind. They 
may not have been our compatriots. Some 
of these plotters are remarkably clever.’’ He 
told a story of a friend of his who during the 
Czar’s visit to England had been addressed in 
a restaurant on Piccadilly by a lady he never 
had seen; how he had been arrested a half- 
hour later, the lady proving to have been a 
Russian Nihilist, who was being watched by 
the police. He told many like stories; he 
put over Dora Manners’ frank face the mask 
of political plotting, until I completely doubted 
her. 

Well, I remained about the Riviera for some 
weeks, of course, not seeing or hearing of my 
vanished acquaintances. The meantime I 
scanned the papers for a mention of the plot 
or for any Russian political news. It was not 
until I reached Paris that I saw anything that 
could have had any possible bearing on the 
case. This was an article in Zemps, stating 
the banishment of an important minister, who 
had been discovered in certain speculations, 
and in false accusations against five prominent 
noblemen of plotting against the life of the 
Czar. Now the young lady at Mentone had 
said that that packet concerned the lives of 
five persons. I considered it for a moment, 
and it occurred to me as a possibility that the 
packet might have contained information for 
the Czar, showing the duplicity of that par- 
ticular minister—declaring the innocence of 
the five documents which the minister had 
used the secret service to intercept in his own 
interest. This at that time was of course only 
a surmise. 


I am afraid 
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You mustn’t suppose either that I was 
entirely in a peaceful state of mind. While 
I remained in France I continually felt that 
I was being watched. Not until I reached 
England did I breathe entirely free; that was 
two months afterwards, in June. And here an 
accident explained and adjusted matters to my 
satisfaction. 

One afternoon during the parade I was 
strolling along Rotten Row when a groom 
rode to the curb. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir ; Mr. Brinton ?’’ 

Then I saw a lady—the young lady of my 
adventure. She dismounted, throwing her 
rein to the groom. 

‘‘T must see you ; I must see you.’’ 

‘‘“That’s good of you,’’ I retorted as 
sarcastically as I could. 

‘* You didn’t get my note ?”’ 

‘* A note.”’ 

‘* Ah! they intercepted it.’’ 

‘“You left me a note that morning at 
Mentone ?’’ I said. 

‘*T didn’t know your address, so I couldn’t 
write you.’’ 

‘* Are you then Miss Manners ? 
name ?’’ 

‘*T treated you so badly,’’ she said. 

‘*T think you did,”’ I acknowledged. 

We were on the lawn now, under the great 
trees. 

‘*Let’s take chairs, and discuss it,’’ shesaid. 

‘* Well,’’ said I, giving the chairman his two 
pennies. 

‘*T had to do it,’’ she said, ‘‘the lives of 
five gentlemen were concerned.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said I. 

‘*Mystep-cousin Stephanie became possessed 
of the evidence that they were being 
maliciously persecuted by Prince—for his 
ownends. That evidence was gained in Italy, 
Prince ’s agents watched my cousin, saw 
her give me the false packet ; afterward when 
she was arrested—by the connivance of the 
Italian police—the documents were safely on 
their way to the Czar.’’ 

‘Well ?’’ I said slowly. 

‘*Can you ever forgive me for doubting 
you ?’’ I cried. 

‘You doubted me,’’ she said, looking me 
over with those clear eyes. ‘‘Can you ever 
orgive me for making that horrible use of 
you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, we are quits,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*T think,’’ she said, inconsequently, ‘‘ that 
this particular London season is particularly 
delightful.’’ 

You doubtless know how the episode of 
the sealed packet ended; you of course 
know—it was in the papers not so long ago— 
that the American daughter of the dowager 
Princess Stefanoff is now Mrs. John Brinton. 
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Familiar Features of the Roadside, The Flowers, Old Times in Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm 


Shrubs, Birds and Insects. By F. Schuyler Johnston, author of ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,” ete. 
Mathews, author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field 249 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

and Garden,” etc. With one hundred and sixty  Pogition and Action in Singing. A Study of the True 
drawings by the author, and many of the songs of Conditions of tom Kh Solution F Automatic 
our common birds and insects. 269 pp. Indexed. (Artistic) Breath-Control. By Bdmeund J. Myers 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.49. F. S. Se., author of ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcements,”’ 


‘‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists,’ etc. 
: 217 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Foster’s Complete Hoyle. An Encyclopedia of all the 
Indoor Games played at the present day. By School Management and School Methods. By Joseph 
R. F. Foster, author of “ Foster's Whist Baldwin, M. A., LL. D., author of ** Art of School 
Manual,”’ etc. Illustrated with numerous dia- Management, ete. International Hducationel 
grams and engravings. 625 pp. 12mo, $1.50; Series. Edited by William T. Harris, A. M., 
by mail, $1.68. LL.D. Volume XL. 395 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
, $1.10; by mail, 1.22. 


Upland Pastures. Being Some Out-door Essays deal- 


Hours with Famous Parisians, By Stuart Henry, ing with the Beautiful Things that the Spring and 
author of ‘‘ Paris Days and Evenings.’’ 227 pp. Summer bring. By Adeline Knapp. Limited 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. edition. 62 pp. 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside. By F. ScHUvYLER MATHEWS, 


My object in writing ‘‘ Familiar Features of the Roadside’’ is to arouse at least a kindly 
interest in those beautiful things of nature which it is everybody’s opportunity to enjoy while 
passing along the road. 

I think we are none too well acquainted with the life of the country, and occasionally we 
need a reminder that there are ‘‘ familiar friends’’ which we ought to notice as we pass over 
our country’s highways. 


BuLArr, N. H., July 23, 1897. F Sethi, tr Vitallitins 


Foster’s Complete Hoyle. By R. F. FosTER 


For several years I was called upon to spend a great deal of time and stationery in settling 
disputes about card games. This called my attention strongly to the defects in all the encyclo- 
pedias of games so far published. ‘They were either too technical, assuming knowledge which 
is not generally possessed, or too brief, omitting points which are very important for the 
learner to know. I finally determined to make a comparative study of all these books, and to 
describe each game as it was actually played at the table, omitting no step in the process, and 
assuming no technical knowledge on the part of the reader. The work took me eight years to 


prepare, and two more to write. 
AsBurY PARK, N. J., July 22, 1897. FCF S6E—- 


Hours with Famous Parisians. By StuarT HENRY. 


In ‘‘ Hours with Famous Parisians ’’ I try to give a snapshot of certain French celebrities 
with a reality softening in an amiable atmosphere. I hope to bring the subjects close to the 
reader without posing or interposing the photographer himself. Any reflection therein of the 
Paris chronique is offered as a possible diversion to the average American who is, I think, 
more accustomed to the heavier portrait work of the English. 


TOPEKA, KAns., July 5, 1897. wh. 4 becesy 5c 
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Old Times in Middle Georgia. By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


Besides the fact that I find writing the occupation most pleasant and the best suited to my 
capacity for the work necessary for my living, I wrote ‘‘ Old Times in Middle Georgia,’’ and 
its predecessors on the line of fiction because of my fondness of recalling characters and 
scenes and imagine others during the period of a most happy boyhood lived in my native 


State. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 22, 1897. a Arn (pare 


Position and Action in Singing. By Epmunp J. Mvrrs. 

I wrote ‘‘ Position and Action in Singing ’’ because I was convinced that the prevailing 
local-effort, muscular systems of the nineteenth century are artistically failures, and for the 
further reason that the trend of the best thought of the profession is away from them and in 
the direction of free, flexible, natural movements. Therefore, being in sympathy with the 
advanced movement, and in the interest of the truth, I wrote the book. 


NEw YoRK, July 24, 1897. 


School Management and School Methods. By JosxepH Barpwin. 


‘School Management and School Methods”? was worked out to promote perpetual 
educational progress through higher ideals, better facilities, and more efficient methods. I 
tried to put into this work, in the most practical form, the maturest thought and experience of 
a third century devoted to educating teachers. I took pupil betterment as the central idea, and 
wrote each paragraph from this standpoint. I consider conduct as the greatest thing in educa- 
tion and in this book my earnest aim was to elevate conduct culture from the position of a 
fitful incidental training to the highest place in school and college work. 


Upland Pastures. By ApELINE KNapp. 


Primarily, I wrote ‘‘ Upland Pastures ’’ because I could not help it. It grew, as the 
things it treats of grow, because the sun shines, the rain falls, the earth nourishes and the 
good God sends the seed. But I believe that a loving return to nature is what the world 
needs to-day. Our life is grown too artificial ; we are caught and held fast in our cities and 
amid conventional impediments. Nature holds the solution of many of our problems if we 
will learn of her. I hope to carry one message to the world, from our universal mother, and 
so I sought a publisher for ‘‘ Upland Pastures.’’ 

DIMOND, CAL., July 10, 1897. 


Austin, TEXx., July 22, 1897. 





CLINTON ROSS. 
The author of ‘‘ The Sealed Packet,’’ Clinton 
Ross, was born at Binghamton, N. Y., in 
1863. Hegraduated from Yalein 1884. After 
several years of travel he did journalist 
work for the New York Evening Sun. In 
the summer of 1895 his first story was pub- 
lished, ‘‘ The Countess Bettina,’’ a romantic 
and adventurous story of to-day, which scored 
a distinct success. He has made a careful 
study of the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and has published several stories dealing 
mainly with incidents of that period. Of his 
earliest writings, ‘‘ The Adventures of Three 
Worthies,’’ is considered the best. ‘‘ Zuleka,”’ 


—_————————— 


being the history of an adventure in the lite 
of an American gentleman, with some ac- 
count of the recent disturbances in Dorola, 
and ‘‘The Meddling Hussy’”’ are his latest 
books. 


=Mr. Frank Mathew, whose ‘‘ The Wood 
of the Brambles,’’ published last year, was 
received as the great Irish novel, has finished 
a new story to which he has given the title, 
‘*A Child inthe Temple.’’ This will be pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane. All Mr. Mathew’s 
work is distinguished by a strength and deli- 
cacy of style which is full of charm. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, August 12, 1897. 


A new publishing firm has been launched on 
the ocean of literature—if that is the proper 
metaphor. ‘The style of the new ‘‘ concern ”’ 
is to be Small, Maynard and Company. Mr. 
Herbert Small was graduated from Harvard 
University in the class of ’91, and after serv- 
ing for a time as a reporter on the Boston 
Herald went into the employ of Curtis and 
Cameron, for whom he prepared the admirable 
handbooks of the Boston Public Library and 
the Congressional Library at Washington. 
Mr. Laurens Maynard has also had experience 
as a publisher, his recently-issued volume of 
Walt Whitman’s Letters to Peter Doyle 
(‘‘Calamus’’) having given him international 
reputation. The price of the fine-paper edi- 
tion of ‘‘Calamus,’’ which was wholly sub- 
scribed for before publication, has already been 
advanced from five dollars to six. Mr. Bliss 
Carman, the poet, will also be connected with 
the firm, though his name is not, as it was at 
first intended, added to its title. This will 
make Mr. Carman a resident of Boston. 

In whist when one has a long hand of 
trumps one is justified in leading the king and 
ace: Small, Maynard and Company lead a 
high trump with their first publication which 
is to be a new edition of Walt Whitman’s 
collected works. Therefore ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ 
will now have its third Boston edition. The 
first it will be remembered was that of Thayer 
and Eldridge about 1860 and now worth 
twenty-five or thirty dollars ; the second that 
of James R. Osgood (1881), from whom it 
went the following year to Philadelphia, the 
moral conscience of Boston being at that time 
(probably from indigestion caused by swallow- 
ing camels), too squeamish to allow the work 
to be brought out. As Mr. Maynard pub- 
lished ‘‘ Calamus,’’ it was thought desirable 
by Walt Whitman’s executors to have all the 
works published by one party. The new firm 
intends to publish them in a more attractive 
form than they have ever had. It will also do 
a general publishing business, and Mr. Carman 
will have a chance to make practical use of 
his fine literary judgment. 

Roberts Brothers have in press ‘‘ A Norway 
Summer,’’ by Miss Laura D. Nichols. It is 
cast in the form of a story, the heroine, Ellen 
Marlow, being invited with two girl friends to 
make a long visit with a Norwegian family. 
Letters and note-books are utilized to fill in 
the descriptions of life and scenery. The 
gentleman at whose house they visit speaks 


English very well, though he sometimes makes 
such mistakes as to refer to the year when 
Columbus defected America or to call a factory 
a fabrication. They go to the North Cape and 
Bergen and enjoy all that Norway has to offer 
in the way of ‘‘ victuals and drink.’’ And 
the heroine becomes engaged—not to a Nor- 
wegian, but to an old family friend who follows 
her to Christiania. The book will have eleven 
illustrations. 

Roberts Brothers have also in press an 
Indian story entitled ‘‘ Wanolasset — The- 
Little-One-Who-Laughs,’’ by A. G. Plymp- 
ton, author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy,’’ 
and many other books. It is illustrated by 
the author. The scene is laid in Medfield in 
the old colonial days. 

The heroine of the story is a little white 
girl who is carried into captivity by the 
Indians during the King Philip war. She is 
sold by her first master to King Philip himself 
who refuses all ransom and insists on adopting 
her into the tribe. Itis with no sparing hand 
that the author paints the injustice which the 
white men showed towards the friendly 
Indians of Massachusetts. She also describes 
with genuine tenderness the qualities of Meta- 
cumsett, grandson of Massasoit, who always 
takes the part of little Alse Whitehill, the 
captive girl. When at last by the aid of her 
half-brother, Enoch Marsden, and the friendly 
Indian, Awashamog, she escapes, Metacumsett 
discovers her flight and follows her—it is not 
for the purpose of treachery : 

‘Indians are allasleep,’’ said the boy, pointing to 
the camp, and looking with anger at Awashamog, 
who he knew suspected him of coming to hinder 
their flight and of having the whole band behind 
him, ‘‘ I have food for ‘ The-Little-One-Who-Laughs.’ 
I will not have the bird die of hunger in its flight to 
its nest, though it forgets its master left :grieving in 
the forest. Keep the corn and it will go there 
safely.”’ 

She does get there safely, but not until her 
strength and courage are almost exhausted, and 
of the two Indians one is killed and the other 
is sold into captivity. It is an extremely 
pretty story. 

The exciting reports from the Klondike 
region, seven thousand miles away, make 
timely a story of Colorado mining, called 
‘‘’Phe Golden Crocodile,’’ by F. Mortimer 
Trimmer. It is full of exciting episodes and 
tells how some adventurous men took hold of 
an abandoned mine, and after some years of 
bad luck finally succeeded in making their 
‘‘pile.’’ This also will be published by 
Roberts Brothers. . 





Io Book 


I was calling a day or two ago at a historic 
house in Medford, and its owner showed me a 
little velvet box. I supposed it must contain 
a jewel. I opened it and there lay on cotton 
a little piece of stone polished on one side. 
It was labelled ‘‘ Plymouth Rock.’’ It wasa 
genuine relic removed vears ago before reck- 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 
Where the Cocoon came from. 


From ‘‘ Eye Spy.’’ 


less relic-hunters had to be so jealously 
guarded against. This particular morsel of 
the historic old rock is destined to be pre- 
sented to the Governor of Massachusetts in 
honor of his connection with the return of the 
Bradford Journal. 'The very next day Mr. Lee, 
of Lee and Shepard handed me a little book 
by Samuel Adams Drake, entitled ‘‘On Ply- 
mouth Rock.’’ Mr. Drake tells in brief, that 


News 


is, within the compass of few more than one 
hundred and fifty pages, the moving story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, translating into the 
simplest of every-day-language the narrations 
of Bradford, Mourt and Winslow. ‘‘ There 
are some things,’ he says, ‘‘ which the young 
people of this country should know by heart. 
Foremost among them is the simple, yet noble, 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers. . . . It takes us 
back, along the deep-flowing river of time, to 
the very fountain-head of our national life. It 
is a story to be proud of. Not to the book 
[Bradford's Journal] alone, but to the grand 
heroism it tells us of, the sterling character it 
reveals, were these high honors paid. To the 
faint-hearted there is a strengthening power in 
its pages. To the strong it is a splendid ex- 
ample of serene fortitude, of high resolve.’’ 
The little book has almost a score of illustra- 
tions and well deserves to be added to the 
supplementary reading-courses of all our 
American schools. 

Another book, also published by Lee and 
Shepard, bearing on this ever-increasingly in- 
teresting subject of colonial history, is Mr. 
Abram English Brown’s ‘‘ Beside Old Hearth- 
Stones,’’ which contains accounts of researches 
into the records and the relics preserved in 
various quaint old houses in Groton, Shirley, 
Pepperell, Hollis, Danvers, Chelmsford, and 
Lowell. It contains seventy-nine illustrations 
and is full of curious, out-of-the-way informa- 
tion about the revolutionary and ante-revolu- 
tionary days. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company will pub- 
lish in September the third volume of Dr. 
Justin Winsor’s Geographical relation of 
American History. It will be entitled ‘‘ The 
Westward Movement ; or, the Struggle for the 
Trans-Alleghany Region, 1763-—1767.’’ ‘‘ Car- 
tier to Frontenac ’’ brought the story down to 
1700; ‘‘ The Mississippi Basin’’ carried it 
from 1697 till 1763. The valuable volume is 
enriched with quantities of old maps from con- 
temporary sources. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has 
a new volume on Japanese studies, entitled, 
‘*Gleanings in Buddha Fields.’’ Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company’s September fiction will 
include ‘‘ The Federal Judge,’’ by Charles K. 
Lush, ‘‘ Uncle Lisha’s Outing,’’ by Rowland 
E. Robinson, ‘‘ Three Partners ; or, the Big 
Strike on Heavy-Tree Hill,’’ by Bret Harte, 
anda volume of short stories by Charles 
Egbert Craddock. 

D. C. Heath and Company have in press the 
second part of Faust, edited by Professor 
Calvin Thomas of Columbia. whose edition of 
the first part of Goethe’s great poem is 
regarded even in Germany as the most useful 
ever published. 

Estes and Lauriat will shortly publish a new 
story by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, ‘‘ entitled, 
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‘‘The Three Margarets.’’ It tells of three 
cousins who meet at the country-house of a 
bachelor uncle. In the series of the ‘‘ Great 
Cities of the World, they have ‘‘ Cairo, the 
City of the Caliphs,’’ by Eustace A. Reynolds- 
Ball, who include in it a concise description 
of Egypt. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company have in press a 
volume of personal recollections by Dean 
Farrar, entitled, ‘‘Men I Have Known.’’ It 
begins with Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and 
Browning, and includes Lowell, Holmes, 
Huxley, Cardinal Manning, and a host of 
other famous men. The pile of autograph 
letters which Archdeacon Farrar sent over to 
be reproduced would make a collector wild 
with covetousness. 


Little-Brown and Company are to bring 
out illustrated editions of Mrs. Maud Wilder 
Goodwin’s two Virginia stories, ‘‘ The Head 
of a Hundred’’ and *‘ White Aprons.’’ Their 
illustrated edition of Parkman is going to 
be extremely interesting and _ valuable. 
Mr. Edmund H. Garrett’s annual volume is to 
be called ‘‘ Romance and Reality of the New 
England Coast.’’ It will have about one- 
hundred illustrations. Miss Caroline Ticknor, 
who is spending the summer at Orris Island, 
has written her first long story ; it has the taking 
title of ‘‘ Miss Belladonna, a Child of To-day,’”’ 
and will be illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
Little, Brown and Company, who have the 
above mentioned books in hand, will shortly 
bring out ‘‘Ten Little Comedies: Tales of the 
Troubles of Ten Little Girls whose Tears were 
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Changed into Smiles,’’ by Miss Gertrude Smith, 
author of the ‘‘ Arabella and Araminta’’ book. 
This will be illustrated by E. B. Barry. 

The attempt to save the James Russell 
Lowell estate as a public memorial strangely 
drags. The report thata wealthy New Yorker 
had presented the required $18,000 to make 
the subscription complete unfortunately proved 
to be without foundation. The wish was 
father to the thought. And though it would 
be far more interesting if the property might 
be secured by a popular subscription of 
numerous small sums, still anything to save it 
from destruction would be welcomed. 

There will be a chance very soon, too, to 
rescue the old Garrison place, in Roxbury, from 
the vandals that have already encroached on 
every contiguous estate. It is a fascinating 
house, perched on a ledge that is eagerly eyed 
by every hungry contractor. Across one 
corner of the land runs an ancient stone wall— 
over two hundred years old. The house is 
full of thrilling mementos of anti-slavery days— 
proclamations which meant blood two gen- 
erations ago, banners and pictures. In one 
room stands the historic table on which 
was signed the Anti-slavery Declaration in 
Philadelphia, and the pen with which that great 
document was endorsed lies on it. Surely this 
place also ought to be preserved to posterity 
as it is. 


=‘‘ The Dreamers and Other Poems,”’ by 
Edward S. Van Zile, is announced by 
F. Tennyson Neely. 





A. S. Barnes and Company. 


The Axenstrasse. 


From ‘‘ Annals of Switzerland.’’ 
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HARRISON S. MORRIS. 


If you desire with your fiction the essence of 
the wild and woolly west, then by all means 
goto Hamlin Garland. His method is that 
of the newspaper, elevated to be a rude sort of 
art. He is a reporter of manners at the 
frontier and he paints with great splashes of 
color, which attract the eye, as do the showy 
hoardings erected beside the railroads. No 
thoughtful reader can deny the power of 
many of these short stories in the book en- 
titled ‘‘ Wayside Courtships.’’ ‘‘A Stop- 
Over at Tyre,’’ ‘‘A Fair Exile,’’ or ‘‘A 
Preacher’s Love,’’ are transcripts so near to 
actual life that they fail as art from mere 
dreariness. Perhaps the lacking savour of 
humor is what they need, for Mr. Garland 
takes his mission as a story-teller very seri- 
ously. ‘The prelude and envoi of the present 
volume tremble on the border-land between 
the sublime and its opposite. A single pause 
and you would laugh. 


* 
* * 


John Lane, creator of ‘‘ The Bodley Head, 
London and New York,” has given us a hand- 
ful of new poets—Watson, Davidson, Gale, 
and a troop of story-tellers and essayists, and 
he has made us read them. His methods, if 
eccentric, are always taking, and the last in- 
vention of the delightful ‘‘ New Log-rolling,’’ 
as the envious call it, is ‘‘ The Quest of the 
Gilt-Edged Girl,’’ by Richard de Lyrienne. 
This is a clever little skit, appearing in the 
Bodley Booklet, number two, directed at 
Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Quest of the Golden Girl,’’ 
one of Lane’s most successful publications. 
Like its original, which derives from ‘‘ The 
Sentimental Journey,’’ it is rather unsteady in 
its gait, which is perhaps due to the numerous 
houses of entertainment at which the narrative 
stops. It is, however, only a bit of a joke, 
but there is a method in its madness which 
will make patrons both for it and for the earlier 
‘* Quest.” 

«x % 

It was a good idea of Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke to bring into a single vol- 
ume English versions of some of the foreign 
short stories which have gained general atten- 
tion. ‘‘Clever Tales,’’ a rather flippant title 
for the dozen queer stories it describes, is an 
offspring of the symbolistic movement. The 
best things to which we are introduced are the 
sketches by Villiers de l’Isle Adam, one of 
the French mystics who has now discovered 
anew the vein that Hawthorne exhausted two 


generations ago. Still, these are so deftly 
done, with such dainty humor and suggestion, 
that they may aspire to a lower shelf in the 
case with the master. ‘‘ Love and Bread’”’ 
has a flavor pleasantly like ‘‘ The Seven 
Poor Travelers,’’ and ‘‘’ The Elect of Dreamis,’’ 
possesses the substance, if not the form, of a 
‘““Twice Told Tale.’’ Much of the transla- 
tion is by the editors and it is worthily done, 
as might have been expected from the accom- 
plished editors of Poet Lore. However, one is 
constrained to doubt if exotic literature is 
greatly worth while. It comes to us like fruits 
forced into ripeness out of season. The au- 
thors represented, besides the one mentioned, 
are Halévy, Strindberg, Garshin, Kielland, 
and Arbes. 


* 
* * 


There does not seem to be much reason for 
the existence of ‘‘ The Making of a School 
Girl,’’ by Evelyn Sharp. ‘The author wrote 
some fairy-tales called ‘‘ Wymps,’’ to which 
William Watson inscribed these charming 
lines : 

‘* Here in this book the wise may find 
A world exactly to their mind. 
From fairy kings to talking fish 
There’s every thing such people wish.’’ 

But one looks in vain through this later 
booklet for the charm which won such a 
tribute. 

x 

Since we are busying ourselves nowadays 
with native history, why not begin at the 
beginning and take up ‘‘ Cabot’s Discovery of 
North America,’’ just now issued as an 
accompaniment of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the sailing of our schoolday friends, 
‘* John Cabot and his son Sebastian’’? This 
is a substantial and well-looking volume of 
over three hundred pages, becomingly illus- 
trated, indexed, and furnished with the earliest 
maps known to navigators of the Western 
seas. It is the work of G. EK. Weare, who 
has diligently sought for data concerning 
Cabot’s history and his connection with 
Bristol, England, the port from which ‘‘ The 
Mathew ’’ sailed in May, 1497, on her momen- 
tous voyage. His volume begins with an 
account of the earliest discoverers and their 
achievements as a necessary prelude to the 
work of Cabot. It is a fascinating record, full 
of myth as well as fact, and will enlighten 
many who stand in ‘‘ giant ignorance’’ of 
these perilous days. ‘To the author's credit 
be it said that he has allowed no known 
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record of the Cabots to escape him, and he 
has won from unjust oblivion the rightful 
claim of John Cabot to the discoveries long 
attributed to his son. In recognition of the 
work of an early Philadelphian, we are told 
that ‘‘To Richard Biddle we must render 
thanks for having been the first writer who 
explicitly and authoritatively pointed out that 
there were two early voyages from Bristol, 
namely, in 1497 and 1498..’ 

* 

%* * 

The rise of Louis Becke to international 
reputation has been slow but sure. His tales 
of the South Seas are as authentic as Kip- 
ling’s more inspired, but no less conscientious 
work. The last book from Becke’s pen is 
called ‘‘ Pacific Tales.’’ These, like all his 
literary offspring, have the lineaments of their 
creator. They are saturated with the passion, 
color, pathos and tragedy of the tropical 
islands. They are good to read and to remem 
ber. 

x % 

When dialect expresses character it is en- 
tirely legitimate. When it expresses locality 
it is a needless impediment. ‘The masters of 
literature have recognized this : Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot knew how 
to produce the effect of localized dialect with- 
out wearying us by its repetition. Dogberry, 
Cap’n Cuttle and the others illustrate the 
legitimate purpose of dialect. So do, in their 
degree the creations of Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, than whom we have few truer 
artists among our literary folk. His latest 
book is called ‘‘ Old Times in Middle Georgia,”’ 
and although most of us have read some of the 
fifteen stories it contains in the monthlies or 
elsewhere, they are still as fresh as actual life, 
and they gain by juxtaposition: a test often 
hurtful to less excellent work. A few of us 
have had the rare luck to hear the author read 
‘‘ Shadowy Foes,” or ‘‘ Mr. Pate’s Only In- 
firmity,’’ another test by which their mettle is 
proven. Not often in contemporary letters 
has anything been done so conclusively as 
‘* Mr. Eben Bull’s Investments.’’ It is a little 
masterpiece of humor in which the ingredients 
are mixed by the kindliest but firmest of 
hands. Its quality is so fine that it bears no 
part in the thorough enjoyment, and yet it is 
all quality, all the sincerest, skillfulest art. 
Without letting us see the process Colonel 
Johnston builds and peoples a town, the Amer- 
ican cousin of ‘‘ Our Village’’ and ‘‘ Cran- 
ford.’’ 

«x 

It is a great gain to have one thing thor- 
oughly well done. This is the case with ‘‘A 
Bibliography of Gilbert White of Selborne,’’ 
by Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. Into a vol- 
ume of two hundred and seventy-four pages 
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the author has brought a brief but complete 
life of Gilbert White, an account of the mak- 
ing of his famous book, a full bibliography, 
and chapters which give much delightful detail 
upon Selborne and its famous curate. Some 
singularly interesting illustrations accompany 
the text. The book should stand unobtrus- 
ively on the shelf beside its immortal proto- 
type, ‘‘The Natural History of Selborne.’’ 
x % 

A Daniel come to judgment is Theodore 
Watts-Dunton who recently announced the 
terminal addition to his long-honored name. 
His repute as a critic of English poetry is of 
the highest order. | He is the house-mate and. 
friend of Swinburne, and he has been in close 
intimacy with all the circle which revolved 
about Rossetti and William Morris. Such 
antecedents should give his own poetry a 
respectful hearing, and some of his sonnets 
have deserved it. But in this pamphlet, called 
‘‘Jubilee Greeting at Spithead to the Men of 
Greater Britain,’’ his first published book of 
verse, the poetry is neither sonorous, nor 
adequate. The stanza is a difficult, irregular 
one, the final refrain of which is sometimes 
dangerously near the ludicrous, as instance : 

‘* Therefore this sight is yours and ours 

Whose fathers see it, wheresoe’er they dwell : 

Not even the breath of Eden flowers 

Can win them from the Channel’s salt sweet smell ; 

And yonder skyey wing’s that hover 

Kindling each steel-clad titan till he glows— 

Wings of Old England’s Angel-lover— 

Your fathers see them shine above her— 

They see the Angel of the Channel cover 

Spithead with rose.”’ 

Four sonnets of truer metal close the book- 


let. 
«% 

That the English illustrator and his pub- 
lisher do not know the final delicacies of black- 
and-white is shown by ‘‘ The London Hand- 
book,’’ being ‘‘an annual review, calendar, 
and souvenir of the metropolis, its sights, 
attractions, and events, for all English-speak- 
ing people, June, 1897 to May, 1898.”’ This 
is rather a perfunctory brochure with descrip- 
tions of each month’s events, the text alterna- 
ting with pictures. In the light thrown on 
the Queen’s Jubilee by the cable dispatches 
these pages give but a feeble glow. 


* 
* * 


A very pretty entanglement of history, fiction 
and wild fancy is ‘‘ A Colonial Free Lance,’’ 
by Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. Stevensonesque 
in manner and plot, it has a vehemence all its 
own, and that it deals mainly with the episode 
of Clinton’s occupation of New York in 1778, 
will recommend it to those students of Amer- 
icana who like their history diluted. 
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‘Yoga ’’ is the science which teaches us to 
get the perceptions which came to those who 
founded religions, the experiences of ancient 
times. So says the Swami Vivekananda in 
his volume entitled ‘‘ Vedenta Philosophy.’ 
Lectures on ‘‘ Raja Yoga.’’ This is an expo- 
sition of a mysticism founded upon the wants 
of oriental natures. It is strange, in a day 
when the hold of the old systems of the orient 
seems to be relaxing, that those ‘‘ in search of 
a religion ’’ should reach out toward one which 
has little rational basis. 

xx 

Good sense characterizes the volume by 
L. C. Miall, F. R. S., entitled ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of Teaching,’’ and the application of good 
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common-sense to education is sadly needed. 
The day is ripe for the advent of some clear- 
headed, business-like organizer to step for- 
ward and sweep away the webs of theory in 
which so many struggling intellects are caught 
and hurt. 


* 


‘‘ Phronsie Pepper ’’ is the last of the ‘‘ Five 
Little Peppers,’’ now grown so famous in 
childhood-land, and we are forced to believe 
from the preface that the chronicle is, with 
this volume, forever closed. It has been a 
charming history, the story of ‘‘ Mamsie ’’ and 
“ Polly,’’ and ‘‘ Ben, Joel, David and Phron- 
sie,’’ but regret that it is never again to be 
taken up is tempered by the possession of the 
three delightful ‘‘ Pepper Books,’’ of which 
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the present is the last. The authoress frankly 
tells us in the preface that the whole thing is 
a fiction, the people who are so natural and 
nice, the ‘‘ little Brown House,’’ and all the 
happy doings in ‘‘ Badgertown;’’ but some 
of us may have a suspicion that ‘‘ Berton ’’ is 
‘* Boston,’’ and that perhaps ‘‘ Badgertown ’’ 
stands for Concord, Mass.; and there is a 
memory of the gracious authoress not as ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Sidney,’’ but as the wife of the Boston 
publisher through whose house the volumes 
have appeared. It was at a famous abode 
called ‘‘ The Wayside,’’ the second home of 
Hawthorne in Concord, that the original 
of ‘‘ Margaret Sidney ’’ dispensed her hos- 
pitality : and this added a deep interest to the 
books from her pen. It has remained a book- 
ish centre in a village where many great mem- 
ories of books reside. Not far away was the 
home of ‘‘ Little Men’”’ and ‘‘ Little Women,”’ 
almost of the same kin. ‘‘ Phronsie Pepper’’ 
is as entertaining as its two predecessors and 
not a single reader of them can afford to 
neglect its winning pages. 





Copyright Entries in 1896. 
The report of the Librarian of Congress 
gives the records of copyright entries for the 
year 1896 as 72,470, classified as follows: 
Books, including all publications entered as such 20,825 





Memmaneme . 5g kkk ke . 12,892 
Musical compositions... 5... «ee 20,951 
Dramatic compositions ...... si 4s 907 
IIIS oe Seis al eS we bs Give 6,123 
Engravings. ... . Say eneetee Aan 1,604 
Se eee .. 763 
Chromos ee pee ae ease ae eee 136 
Prints Pe dnnag Siac ts gs a 2,388 
RNS Sigs. the Se ia SG ae ute Se ote 553 
NINDS, se? esse os Sar ela Fae og tk ew. Re 1,558 
0 ee ee ee eee 324 
| ee ee ee eee ee 1,105 
UE BP oo kes ae iy ie ses “er il Aa ER 73 
| SS ee iS ee eee eae ee eee 1,198 
RNS Goth ek Be coe ER tee te Gone et eS ee on ce 1,070 

ee ee ee eee eae 72,470 


The total shows an increase of 4,898 entries 
of the year 1895. The privilege of copyright 
in the United States is now extended to the 
citizens or subjects of Great Britain and her 
dependencies, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark. 
Chili, and Mexico. Publishers’ Weekly. 





=Mr. James Bowden is about to publish 
two works by William Brighty Rands, who 
some years ago was known as the laureate of 
the nursery. They are entitled ‘‘ Lazy Les- 
sons and Essays on Conduct’’ and ‘ Lilliput 
Lectures.’’ The latter is a reissue of a book 

now long out of print. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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LONDON, July 7, 1897. 
In the course of the autumn Macmillans 
will publish the translation of Pausania’s 
Description of Greece, by Mr. J. G. Frazer, 


author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough.’’ The work 
will be in six volumes, the first comprising the 
translation, the next four Mr. Frazer’s Com- 
mentaries, compiled from an immense mass of 
material, the result of labors of students, ex- 
plorers and excavators ; while the sixth and 
last volume will contain maps, plans and 
indices. The work will be liberally illustrated 
and promises to be the most important contri- 
bution to classical archzeology which has been 
made for a very considerable time. 

Mrs. Oliphant may be said to have literally 
died in harness. Her last book, ‘‘ The Ways 
of Life,’’ was published a very few weeks ago 
and was at once hailed as one of her best. 
The power and pathos of the two tales ‘‘ of 
the ebbing tide’’ cannot be over-rated. The 
story of Mr. Sandford in particular reveals 
the most delicate and intimate knowledge of 
and sympathy with the commonplace tragedies 
of human life. The story will rank as a swan- 
song; it is an example of pure inspiration 
worked out with perfect literary grace and 
skill. Mrs. Oliphant has left behind her some 
literary remains, mainly autobiographical, 
which Messrs. Blackwood will publish in due 
course. 

Jean Ingelow’s life, as gentle and lovely as 
her own poems, came to a peaceful end at the 
little bouse in Kensington where she lived 
after her mother’s death, and where she loved 
to gather her intimate friends around her. 
One of those friends was Mr. Mundella, who 
survived her by one day only. Her first 
poems were published in 1863 by Longmans 
and have gone into twenty-three editions since 
then, comprising several hundred thousand 
copies. It is related that the first edition was 
exhausted rather promptly, whereat the 
poetess, who was then forty-three years of age, 
went with her mother to call on the publishers 
and propose that a second edition should be is- 
sued. Longmans refused to consider the sugges- 
tion and as the disappointed ladies were leaving 
the building they passed a man with a slip of 
paper in his hand. They had not gone very 
far down the street when they were overtaken 
by a breathless clerk, who asked them to 
return to Mr. Longman’s office. The man 


with the slip of paper was the bearer of an 
order for five hundred copies of the poems, 
and the second edition was put in hand then 
and there. 


Miss Ingelow lived always a very 


quiet, frugal and retired life although she 
made large sums by her works. Charity was 
her sole extravagance, she was a most gen- 
erous giver and never weary of well-doing. 
During the last few years of her life she gave 
regularly, twice a week, a good dinner to 
twelve poor persons who had just been dis- 
charged as convalescent from a London hos- 
pital. These she quaintly called her ‘‘ copy- 
right dinners.”’ 

It is rather difficult to say what books are 
selling best on this side, the sales altogether 
are solow. ‘‘The Romance of Isabel, Lady 
Burton,’’ is still going steadily, and a third 
edition at 36s. ($9) appeared last Saturday. 
There is quite as much demand as usual for 
biographical, historical and technical books ; 
in the last class those dealing with naval and 
military matters are most popular. It is in 
fiction that the falling off is most apparent ; 
but that may not result so much from paralysis 
of trade consequent on the Jubilee, as from 
the immense amount of mediocre stuff that has 
been produced this year. 

A’ modest little shilling book that is selling 
like wildfire is Allen Upward’s ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen ’’ (Chatto and Windus). It is really 
a very clever piece of historical-romantic fic- 
tion. If young Mr. Upward goes on as he has 
begun he will be the ‘‘ Dumas pere’’ of Eng- 
land, and will leave Stanley Weyman no- 
where. 

Tidings of comfort and joy for lovers of 
Thomas Hardy’s best work! The author of 
‘*’ Tess ’’ has announced his intention of revert- 
ing to his earlier and finer style and abandon- 
ing that which was manifested in ‘‘ Jude’’ and 
‘‘ The Well Beloved.’’ He complains pathe- 
tically that he is discouraged by the presistent 
misconception of many readers and critics. 
Poor man, if he will only give us another 
‘‘ Tess ’’ we will promise not to make him the 
victim of misconception any more. 

The press-cutting clerk perpetrates almost 
as many unconscious witticisms as the ingen- 
uous compositor. A few days ago the editor 
of acycling paper had the following paragraph 
forwarded to him along with other cuttings 
relating to wheel matters : ‘‘ We hear a report 
that the Princess of Wales may attend the 
third of the Bayreuth cycles.’’ Shades of 
Wagner ! 


A genuine ‘“‘ find ’’ made by a bibliophile is 
such a rare occurrence nowadays, when nearly 
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every little second-hand dealer knows some- 
thing of the value of his wares, that the follow- 
ing deserves to be recorded to the envy of those 
who never have and never will come across 
such a treasure. Anenthusiastic book collec- 
tor lost his way when prowling round the East 
end of London last week, and entered a small 
tobacco shop in order to be directed to the 
street he was bound for. To his horror he 
perceived the proprietress in the very act of 
tearing up a black letter book, using the leaves 
as wrappers for half ounces of the weed! 
Snatching the volume from her, he found it 
was an Elizabethan edition of ‘‘ The Good 
Huswife’s Jewell.’’ He offered a shilling for 
it, which was promptly accepted, and the 
good lady remarking that she had only torn 
out three leaves and remembered who had got 
them, sent the new possessor of the ‘‘ Jewell ’”’ 
in search of these, which their owners even- 
tually gave up on consideration of a pint of 
beer apiece. The fly-leaf had a narrow escape, 
as a gentleman of the navy persuasion, who 
got it as a wrapping to his penn’orth of 
‘*bacca,’’ had just twisted it into a spill for 
the purpose of lighting his pipe, when it was 
rescued by the agitated book collector. 


I hear that Professor Huxley’s biography, 
written by hisson, Mr. Leonard Huxley; will 
not be published by Macmillan this year, prob- 
ably not until the autumn of 1898. Mean- 
while the life of the late Laureate, written by 
his son, the present Lord Tennyson, will ap- 
pear on October 6th. It will be in two vol- 
umes, and will include a number of unpub- 
lished poems by Tennyson. 


Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster have in 
hand a new scientific series, which ought to 
achieve speedy popularity. It will be called 
‘* The Progressive Science Series,’’ and is in- 
tended to assist students in an exceptional 
manner, by indicating the line of future dis- 
coveries in each particular branch, and thus 
saving investigators the trouble of going over 
ground that has already been broken with- 
out result. The series, when complete, will 
comprise very many volumes, on every branch 
of science, and some half-dozen will be pub- 
lished in each year, the initial one appearing 
next month. Those already in active prepara- 
tion are ‘‘ Vertebrate Palzeontology’’ (Professor 
Cope), ‘‘ Earth Structure ’’ (Mr. Geikie), Vol- 
canoes (Mr. Bonney), and the ‘‘ Groundwork 
of Science’ (Mr. St. George Mivart), while 
other subjects in contemplation are ‘‘ Heredity 
in Relation to Crime,’’ ‘‘ Animal Ovum,’’ the 
‘* Relation of Science and Religion,’’ and 
‘Theories of Matter.” 


A story for girls, written by the late Chris- 
tian Rossetti when she was twenty years of 
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age, will be published at once by Mr. James 
Bowden. Thetitle is ‘‘ Maude,’’ anda preface 
relating the history of the book will be con- 
tributed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, while the 
volume will also include a brief biographical 
sketch of the authoress by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

Jarrold and Sons, who have published trans- 
lations of several of Maurus Jokai’s novels, 
have just concluded an agreement with the 
veteran Hungarian author to produce a series 
comprising all his best known works, which 
have not as yet been translated into English. 
The first of the series will be ‘‘ The Lion of 
Janinei, or the Last of the Janisseries,’’ done 
into English from the original Hungarian 
edition by Mr. R. Nesbit Bain. It will be ready 
in September. 

Anthony Hope’s forthcoming lecturing tour 
in the States will probably increase his popu- 
larity on your side the water. He is a con- 
spicuous figure, both in social and literary 
circles here, is good-looking, extremely un- 
affected, thirty-four years of age and unmar- 
ried. Rumor has time after time assigned him 
as a matrimonial prize to one fair damsel or 
another, but so far the author of a dozen 
delightful romances has escaped unscathed ! 

Two books of interest to the ecclesiastically- 
minded will shortly be published. One of 
these is a new and enlarged edition of the 
‘* Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum ;’’ the other 
a new history of the English Benedictines. 
The first-named work was originally prepared 
by the Bishop of Oxford about forty years 
ago, and the new edition, suggested by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, is to be 
brought up to date with an appendix dealing 
with Indian, Colonial and missionary conse- 
crations, prepared by Canon Holmes. The 
new record of the English black monks of 
St. Benedict has been written by the Rev. 
Ethelred L. Taunton, traces the history of 
the order from the advent of St. Augustine 
down to the present day, and is to be issued 
in two volumes in the autumn. 

A book which will have a special value to 
everyone who wishes to keep touch with the 
fluctuations of the art market has just been 
issued under the title ‘‘ The Sale Prices of 
1896: An Annual Report of Sales by Auction 
of Objects of Artistic and Antiquarian Inter- 
est.’? It has been compiled by Mr, J. H. 
Slater, and his intention is to make it an 
annual publication. Such an undertaking is 
necessarily laborious, as in this first volume 
nearly five thousand lots are noted; but Mr. 
Slater has done his work with commendable 
care, and has missed hardly anything of im- 
portance. Ascor. 
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NEw York, August g, 1897. 
Mention was made last month in this letter of 
Mr. Hall Caine's new novel, ‘‘ The Christian.’’ 
In view of the enthusiastic comments that the 
story has aroused in the course of its serial 
publication, and the very large advance orders 
that the publishers of the book, the Appletons, 
have received, it seems not at all unlikely that 
it will be one of the great successes of the 
year, that it will be much talked of, widely 
read, and that it willadd greatly to the author’s 
reputation. It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Hall Caine considers ‘‘ The Christian ”’ as his 
best work, embodying his ripest thought and 
dealing with a subject with which he has been 
all his life more or less familiar. It is in the 
highest sense a novel of serious purpose, the 
author’s endeavor being to set forth in the 
book the faith that is in him as to the factor by 
which the salvation of the world is to be 
achieved. ‘This element is a kindof Christian 
socialism and it is worked out in the life and 
character of the hero, who is a clergyman of 
the Church of England. 

Another novel of serious purpose and of 
scarcely less serious importance, is a new story 
by Madam Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins.’’ This also will be issued by 
the Appletons, and will be ready about 
November 1st. The title has not yet been 
announced, but it is stated that it has been 
written with great care, and that it is to be 
Madam Grand’s most important literary under- 
taking. The story traces the development of 
a woman of genius from her girlhood to her 
marriage, and it is said to be largely autobio- 
graphical. It is described as a most subtle 
study of a woman’s physiological evolution, 
while containing a narrative of considerable 
interest, with an abundance of humor and 
incident. 

Novel readers will remember the stir created 
last winter by the novel, ‘‘ Nancy Noon,’’ 
which introduced a new author by the 
name of Benjamin Swift. It was discovered 
at that time that the author’s real name was 
Mr. Patterson, and that he was a young 
Scotchman not yet thirty years of age, a writer 
of some promise, from whom, as Mr. J. M. 
Barrie said, ‘‘ great things might be expected.”’ 
Mr. Swift’s second novel will appear shortly, 
and will be entitled ‘‘The Tormentor.’’ It 
will be found quite as original as *‘ Nancy 
Noon,’’ both in its substance and in the tell- 
ing, and even more powerful in the serious 
and intense feeliny that the author expresses 
in his individual way. Like its predecessor it 








is a story impossible to classify, but it will 
emphasize the writer’s genius. It is to be 
issued by the Scribners at an early date. 

The same publishers have in press two 
new volumes in two equally interesting 
series. The first is a new volume in the series 
on the French Court by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, and is entitled ‘‘ The Beginning of 
the Second Empire.’’ The volume will con- 
tinue the narrative begun in the former vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Louis Napoleon and Mdlle. de Mon- 
tijo,’’ and will carry it down to the birth of 
the Prince Imperial. The other new book is 
to be the fourth of Donald G. Mitchell’s series 
of volumes, on ‘‘ English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings.’’ The title of this fourth volume will 
be ‘‘ The Later Georges to Victoria,’’ and it 
will take up in the same bright, chatty style 
as the preceding volumes, the interesting 
figures in English literature and life during 
that time. 

Mr. Alexander Black will no doubt be re- 
membered as the author of a clever novelty in 
literature, called 4 Picture Play, that was pub- 
lished in book form some time ago, under the 
title of ‘‘ Miss Jerry.’’ He follows up this 
story with another, to be published shortly by 
the Scribners, under the title of ‘‘ A Capital 
Courtship.’’ It is a companion piece to ‘‘ Miss 
Jerry ;’’ the principal scenes are in Newport 
and Washington, and the action is lively and 
full of comedy spirit. The illustrations, as in 
the case of ‘‘ Miss Jerry,’’ are from a series of 
photographs made by the author from life. 
They include photographs which Mr. Black 
took of men conspicuous in official life in 
Washington—President Cleveland and Presi- 
dent McKinley, (the action of the story ex- 
tending from one administration to another )— 
Speaker Reed, Colonel Lamont, Commodore 
Melville, and other notable characters. 

Ex-President Harrison’s book, ‘‘ This Coun- 
try of Ours,’’ announced sometime ago as 
in preparation, will be published by the 
Scribners at an early date. Ex-President 
Harrison has compressed into this volume a 
vast amount of both the facts and the philo- 
sophy of our government, and its relations 
to the country that it represents and expresses. 
The character and function of the different 
principal departments are described in a 
concise and distinguishing way, and their 
origin and significance, politically and socially, 
thoroughly discussed. The lighter side of the 
government picture, the daily life and duties 
of the President, the Diplomatic service, the 
social activities connected with political life, 
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etc., are not neglected. The book is pervaded 
by the strong and patriotic conservation 
inseparable from the true American spirit, and 
is an authoritative-exposition by a statesman, 
a jurist, and a thinker of American public 
affairs as to both their framework and its filling 
in. 

From the publication of the ‘‘ Blue Fairy 
Book,’’ by Andrew Lang, several years ago, 
down to the present time, we have had one 
book a year of similar character, only differing 
in color. There is a Blue, a Red, a Green, 
and a Yellow Fairy book, and, as we said last 
year, there seems to be no reason why the 
pleasing series should not be extended to the 
limits of the spectrum, and even then, perhaps, 
one final volume might be added, entitled 
‘* The Rainbow Fairy Book.’’ ‘The color for 
this year is pink, and the ‘‘ Pink Fairy Book ’’ 
will be published, as its predecessors have 
been, by the Longmans. It may be expected 
now at an early date, and it will be uniform 
with the preceding volumes, and will contain 
numerous illustrations. Mr. Lang has also in 
press with the Longmans, ‘‘ A Book of Dreams 
and Ghosts.’’ 

The same publishers will shortly begin the 
publication of a series of ‘‘ Selections from the 
Poets,’’ of which Mr. Lang will be the editor. 
Each volume will contain that portion of the 
works of the writer which in critical opinion 
most deserves immortality. The books will 
be freely illustrated and published in dainty 
style. The first volume, to be ready shortly, 
will be ‘‘ Wordsworth,’’ and will be illustrated 
by Mr. A. Parsons. Succeeding volumes will 
contain selections from Coleridge, Scott, 
Byron, and other poets. 

One of the most important among the forth- 
coming books of the Century Company is James 
Bryce’s ‘‘Impressions of South Africa.’’ It 
gives a complete history of the past and present 
political conditions of South Africa, the result 
of arecent trip by the author. Four of the 
chapters have appeared in the Century. These 
have been re-written and about twenty new 
chapters have been added, bringing the work 
thoroughly up to date. Ina most interesting 
and able way Mr. Bryce describes the natives, 
the politics, the phenomena of colonial society, 
incidents of travel, resources, and character- 
istics of the country. It contains three colored 
maps, one showing the political divisions, one 
a climate map, and one showing the moun- 
tains and elevations above the sea. 

During September the Century Company 
will bring out in book form Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
novel of the American Revolution, ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ which has been run- 
ning for some time serially in the Century 
Magazine. Later on they will publish ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of General John M. Schofield,’’ from 
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his West Point days to his recent retirement. 
Aside from his war experience General Scho- 
field took an important part in many of the 
leading events in this country, and his book 
will contain valuable and interesting chapters 
of secret history. Other early fall books of 
the Century Company are John La Farge’s 
book, ‘‘An Artist’s Letters from Japan,’’ a 
series of papers giving a graphic account of 
native customs and the picturesque phases of 
life in Japan, with illustrations by the author. 
‘“‘The Story of Marie-Antoinette,’’ by Anna 
L. Bicknell, a record embodying much new 
material and giving a vivid picture of Marie- 
Antoinette and her court, and Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s American novel, ‘‘ Captains Cour- 
ageous.’’ Readers who have followed Mr. 
Kipling’s novel in its serial publication will 
remember it as a strong and vivid story of 
life among the Gloucester fishermen on the 
Grand Banks, full of stirring adventure and 
picturesque character-drawing. 

The New Amsterdam Book Company have 
in press an interesting compilation entitled 
‘*’The Actor’s Art; Theatrical Reminiscences, 
and Methods of Study,’’ containing chapters 
by Sir Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Madge 
Kendal, Beerbohm ‘Tree, and twenty-three 
other leading actors of the day. ‘‘ The Six- 
ties; the Golden Age of English Ilustration,’’ 
is the title of a book by Gleason White, in 
press with the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. Its purpose is to review the great Eng- 
lish illustrators from 1855 to 1870, and it will 
contain numerous illustrations in etching and 
photogravure. The book will be got up in 
handsome form, printed on hand-made paper, 
and richly printed. Among the celebrated 
artists whose work will be represented in its 
pages are J. MacNeill Whistler, Edward Burne 
Jones, Sir John Millais, D. G. Rossetti, E. J. 
Poynter, Lord Leighton, and Du Maurier. 

The Stokes Company have in press a volume 
of Drawing Room Plays, by Sir Walter Besant 
and W Pollock. The title of the book is 
‘‘’The Charm.’’ Some of these plays have 
already appeared in the English magazines, 
but they will be fresh to American readers, 
who will find them readily adapted for pur- 
poses of entertainment. The book will be 
illustrated. A very interesting book from the 
same publishers is Mr. E. H. Hardy’s ‘‘ Love 
Affairs of Some Famous Men.’’ The author 
has read widely and has collected from bio- 
graphical literature many odd bits of informa- 
tion concerning the romantic side of men of 
genius, and many curious anecdotes, and he has 
strung these facts and fables on a very pleas- 
ing thread of witty comment. By way of in- 
troduction the author says: ‘‘ There are two 
species of husbands difficult to live with—the 
genius and the fool. Perhaps the chances of 
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happiness are greater with the fool. Certainly 
it is more satisfactory to investigate as little as 
possible the private lives of those whose genius 
we especially reverence, and yet the love 
affairs of famous men is a subject so attractive 
that we are all drawn towards it. If the most 
commonplace wooing of the most common- 
place people possesses an irresistible interest, 
what shall be said when the loves on which 
we look are the loves of the immortals ? ’’ 

The Stokes Company have a new story in 
press by S. R. Crockett. The title is not yet 
announced, but it isto be a companion volume 
to Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ Sweetheart Travelers.”’ 

Just now when Madam Marchesi’s method 
of instruction is a subject of lively discussion, 
and while we are anticipating a visit of the 
famous singing teacher to this country, there 
is a peculiar timeliness and special interest in 
her volume of reminiscences that the Harpers 
will have ready in September. The book is 
to be called ‘‘ Marchesi and Music,’’ and it 
will have an introduction by her great personal 
friend, the composer, Massenet. ‘The book 
was written originally for Madam Marchesi’s 
family, but at the solicitation of her friends 
she has given it to the world. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow has brought together 
the articles originally published in Harfer’s 
Magazine, under the general title of ‘‘ White 
Man’s Africa,’’ and they will be issued in book 
form early in October by the Harpers. As the 
readers of the magazine may remember, these 
papers told of travel and observation in those 
strange, half-known countries of Africa, which 
have suddenly of late become of such vast 
political importance—the Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, and Natal. This is a fitting time 
to cultivate an intimacy with the scenery and 
the actors of the great political drama being 
enacted in Africa, and Mr. Bigelow’s book is 
a guide to the scenes and an analysis of the 
situations. The numerous illustrations by 
Frederic Remington and R. Caton Woodville 
that accompany the articles in the magazine 
will be included in the book. 

Prof. Brander Matthews has a new volume 
in press, entitled ‘‘ Outlines in Local Color.’’ 
It is another venture in a field in which he has 
been particularly successful—the purely 
metropolitan sketch with its peculiar atmos- 
phere and local color. Prof. Matthews’ 
‘* Vignettes of Manhattan ’’ have familiarized 
his readers with his faculty for catching the 
fleeting impressions of New York life, and his 
new volume will confirm the favorable impres- 
sion created by his former work. The tales in 
the volume are varied in character as the local 
color is in shade. All of them, however, have 
been drawn from the same source, the great 
human vat of metropolitan life and energy, and 
through them all we find the noise and glare 


and strenuous action of a great city, with its 
myriad lights and shadows. The book will 
be published sometime in October by the 
Harpers, who will also issue during the same 
month a new posthumous volume of William 
Hamilton Gibson’s, entitled ‘‘My Studio 
Neighbors.’’ In this volume the author tells 
us of the curious and eccentric habits of vari- 
ous bugs, wasps, and beetles, investing them 
with a personality that holds the interest of 
the reader like the strangest fiction. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume is devoted to 
a few native orchids, and it will be news to 
most of his readers that the beautiful flowers 
exist and thrive chiefly through the good office 
of friendly insects, who are invited by certain 
colors and perfumes. 

The Putnams will have ready during Sep- 
tember a dainty little book on Burns. It will 
be entitled ‘‘ The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns,’’ and it is written by H. C. 
Shelly, who has visited the localities associated 
with the Scotch poet’s life, and who adds to 
his familiarity with these places a wide knowl- 
edge of Burns’ literature, and a warm appreci- 
ation of his character and work. The book 
will contain twenty-six illustrations, chiefly 
reproduced from photographs taken by the 
author. 

Another early fall book of the Putnams is a 
new volume of travel in Spain, by Archer M. 
Huntington. The author is a relative of C. 
P. Huntington, and this book is his first ven- 
ture in literature. It will be entitled ‘‘A 
Note-Book in Northern Spain,’’ and will con- 
tain upwards of one hundred illustrations 
reproduced from photographs. M. 





=Something quite apart from the ordinary 
holiday issue for children will be brought out 
this coming season by The Macmillan Com- 
pany under the title, ‘‘Singing Verses for 
Children.’’ It is at once a book of verses by 
Lydia Avery Coonley, who has chosen the 
quaintest conceits of child perception and has 
put them into verse of a simplicity that will 
attract all children, and a picture-book with 
illustrations by Alice Kellogg Tyler, whose 
sympathy with the little folk is as keen as the 
author’s. 


=The Macmillan Company announces 
‘* The Santa Fé Trail,’’ by Col. Henry Inman, 
late of the U. S. Army. It deals with the 
old trappers and voyageurs, famous scouts 
like Kit Carson, and ends appropriately with 
the passage of the first train over the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, the event 
which fully and forever ended the usefulness 
of the old trail. The book is dedicated to 
‘* Buffalo Bill.’’ The Critic. 
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Cuicaco, August 10, 1897. 

Two private book clubs propose to honor the 
memory of the late Eugene Field sometime 
during the coming season. The publication 
committee of the Caxton Club is not yet ready 
to announce the title of the book it has in 
preparation, but that it will be of a nature to 
appeal to the club's limited membership one 
need have no doubt. 

The other club, the Duodecimos, of which 
Field was a member, has in course of prepa- 
ration a bibliography of Field’s various pub- 
lications, to be formed somewhat on the lines 
of the Rowfant Club’s ‘‘ Thoreau Bibliog- 
raphy.’’ It will be of great value to the 
collectors of Field’s books, and will throw 
much new light on the life and work of a 
man of most engaging personality. It is in 
the hands of the poet’s friend and Maczenas, 
Mr. Francis Wilson. 

A book that has been in course of prepara- 
tion for two years, and that will be in the 
hands of booksellers by the time these notes 
appear in type, is likely to interest the many 
admirers of the versatile Mr. Andrew Lang. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Miracles of Madame 
St. Katharine of Fierbois,’’ translated into 
English, for the first time, from an old French 
chronicle. It is a register of the miracles as 
they occurred (1300 to-1500), and, really, a 
series of vignettes of life during the Hundred 
Years’ War. It is hardly known, if at all, Mr. 
Lang assures us, and is very humorous. The 
edition, which will be a small one, will be in 
two states—one of fifty numbered copies on 
Japan paper, bound in red parchment, the 
other of three hundred numbered copies on 
Van Gelder paper. Duplicates of both edi- 
tions have also been made for sale in England. 
The book is printed at the De Vinne Press, 
and will be embellished with a title-page, 
head and tail-piece, and initials, by Mr. 
Selwyn Image. Mr. Lang does not expect 
any ‘‘ Trilby’’ success for the book, but it 
will interest scholars and the curious, gen- 
erally, especially those who have a liking for 
the literature bearing upon the age of La 
Pucelle. 

Mrs. Elia W. Peattie is to bring out this 
coming season a new book of new stories, 
such as magazine readers look for only between 
the covers of a book, entitled ‘‘ Pippins and 
Cheese.’’ Though it will not be in the man- 
ner of ‘‘ Wine and Walnuts,’’ it will have to 
do with the delights of the table. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo is also to bring out a 
new book within a month or two, entitled, 
‘“The Story of Ab: A Tale of the Time of 


the Cave Men.’’ ‘The idea of this book is one 
that has been undergoing a process of uncon- 
scious cerebration in the author’s head for the 
past twenty years, and he is hopeful that it 
may be deemed a fitting companion to his ‘‘A 
Man and a Woman.’’ Speaking of Stanley 
Waterloo reminds me, by the way, that he is 
one of the four Western authors who, accord- 
ing to Gertrude Atherton, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ 
are deserving of encouragement in England— 
the other three being Ambrose Bierce, Opie 
Read, and Percival Pollard. It may not be 
generally known that the Mr. Vincent, of 
Flood and Vincent, Meadville, Pa., the 
publishers to the Chautauqua Circle, is a 
professor at the University of Chicago. 
Among the five new volumes just put out 
by this house, is one entitled, ‘‘ The Social 
Spirit in America,’’ by Professor C. R. Hen- 
derson, of the same University. Professor 
Henderson’s book is especially adapted to the 
uses of the Chautauqua classes. It is an 
elaborate and spirited and timely treatise, deal- 
ing in extenso with the chief evils that are 
agitating and perplexing society to-day. The 
fraternizing forces of great cities, the ever in- 
creasing number of associations and unions, 
morals, industrial reforms, the charities, con- 
cerning which statistics have been gathered 
from sources official and otherwise—all come 
under discussion, together with many other 
topics that reading circles and literary societies 
are interested in. 

Among other books to be published by 
A. C. McClurg and Company the coming 
season will be one entitled ‘‘ The Big-Horn 
Treasure; A Tale of Adventure for Boys,’’ 
by Mr. J. F. Cargill, with illustrations by W. 
L. Haskell. Itis to be especially adapted to 
the uses of those boys who like such scientific 
studies as geology, mineralogy, and engineer- 
ing, with more or less adventure thrown in. 
Mr. Cargill will be remembered as the author 
of one of the most worthy, as it was one of 
the most successful books, bearing on the 
money question issued during the last presi- 
dential campaign. It was called ‘‘ A Freak 
in Finance,’’ and bore the endorsement of 
Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, who added to the book a chapter 
of his own. Mr. Cargill also wrote a number 
of special articles for the five volume supple- 
ment of the Encyclopedia Britannica pub- 
lished by the Werner Company. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, who published some years ago a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Ten Great Novels,’’ has 
just launched a new pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Ten 
Noble Poems.’’ ‘The later pamphlet, which 
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has been in course of preparation for nearly a 
year, contains lists of poems and explanatory 
letters from sixty-seven correspondents, among 
whom we find E.C. Stedman, Prof. John 
Fiske, Andrew D. White, W. T. Harris, John 
W. Chadwick, W. C. Gannett and Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode on Immor- 
tality,’’ which received fifty votes, heads the 
list, while Browning is represented by two 
pieces, Tennyson by ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ and 
Gray by the ‘‘Elegy.’’ The total list of 
poems named embraces two 
hundred and thirty-eight titles 
altogether. The pamphlet, 
which is prettily printed, is 
published by the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 185 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, at the 
modest sum of twenty-five 
cents. The inquiries of Dr. 
Jones were directed to people 
prominent in society as well 
as to professional people gener- 
ally. One lady in Chicago, 
who is something of a poet 
herself, sent out invitations to 
many of her friends who were 
asked to come prepared with 
lists of their ten favorite short 
poems. Many did not quite 
apprehend the purpose of the 
inquiry, but all brought lists, 
some of which were as amus- 
ing as others were edifying. 
One lady, for instance, when 
called upon to read her list, 
explained that she was at a 
loss to know if her prefer- 
ences were desired, and when 
assured that this was precisely 
what was wanted, she read ten 
titles embracing such well- 


known pieces as ‘‘ Casey’s 
Tabble D'Hote;’’ ‘‘ The 
Akoond of Swat;’’ ‘If I 


Should Die To-Night ;’’ and 
‘‘ Nothing to Do.’’ The son 
of the hostess, when called 
on for his list answered that 
he wished to ‘‘ vote nine times 
for ‘Casey at the Bat,’ and 
once for anything else you 
like.’’ It is needless to say 
that these pieces are not men- 
tioned in the published list 
edited by Dr. Jones. 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley- 
Ward, who is spending the 
heated term at her summer 
home in New York State, has 
decided to call her new book, 
which the Macmillan’s will 
bring out in time for Christ- 


Frovn “ Eye Spy.” 
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mas, ‘‘ Singing Verses for Children.’’ She 
has written the verses, several friends have 
set them to music, and Mrs. Alice Kellogg 
Tyler has set the whole to a lot of very 
pretty pictures, which are to be reproduced 


in colors. One who has seen Mrs. Tyler’s 
pictures is very enthusiastic in their praise, 
and says they will go far to establish the 
reputation of the artist as an illustrator of 
a high order. W. 





Copyright, 1897, by Herper & Brothers 
Mr. and Mrs Tumble-bug Rolling the Ball. 








The September Scribner's has a number of 
outing articles suited to the fall-days. Will- 
iam Henry Bishop describes picturesquely the 
famous watering place in northern Spain, 
‘* San Sebastian.’’ Miss Goodloe’s ‘‘ At the 
Foot of the Rockies ’’ has a charm of novelty 
and a fresh sympathetic eye in a new country. 
Octave Thanet’s second story of Labor and 
Capital, ‘‘ The Way of an Election,’’ gives 
the experience of an intelligent laboring-man 
in acampaign. C. D. Gibson’s frontispiece, 
showing a famous scene from ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’’ is drawn in an unusual man- 
ner which is strikingly effective. 


In ‘‘ Around London by Bicycle,’’ the 
opening article of Harpfer’s, Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell gives a series of rides, radiating from 
the metropolis, which bring the traveler to a 
variety of places of literary interest. The 
article is richly illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
Frederic Remington contributes ‘‘ The Great 
Medicine-Horse,’’ an Indian myth of the 
Thunder. ‘‘ George Du Maurier,’ by Henry 
James, a view of the artist and writer as he 
appeared to an intimate friend and fellow- 
craftsman, is important as an interpretation, 
and is interesting. A number of short stories 
and poems complete this interesting number. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, in Zhe Atlantic, 
explains in an article entitled ‘‘ Municipal 
Administration : the New York Police Force,’’ 
the reform and administration of the New 
York police force while he was President of 
the Police Commission. In ‘‘ Are the Rich 
Growing Richer, and the Poor Poorer?’’ 
Carroll D. Wright proves that while the num- 
ber of rich men is increasing, the relative 
number of poor men is decreasing. ‘‘ A New 
Organization for the Navy,’’ a statement of 
the necessity of a readjustment of the naval 
personnel to steam warships, is contributed by 
Ira W. Hollis. Other interesting articles are 
by Woodrow Wilson, Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, 
George Birkbeck Hill, Henry Childs Merwin, 
and others. 


‘* From the Coast to the Golden Klondike,’’ 
is one of the notable features of Oxting for 
September. It is the official record of a jour- 
ney made last year by Edward Spurr, of the 
United States Geological Survey, in which 
the author describes every stage of his progress 
to Juneau, Alaska; over the Chilkoot Pass, 
and onward to the nest of the nuggets—the 
Klondike. The southern portion of British 
Columbia is well described by Ed. W. Sandys 
in ‘‘A Vancouver Salmon,’’ the two articles 
giving an admirable picture of what is to-day 
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the most interesting section of the North 
American continent. A variety of seasonable 
sketches by Oufing’s well-known authors 
includes fishing, shooting, camping, yachting, 
canoeing, wheeling, athletics, and the summer 
sports of every land. 


‘*The Women who Influenced Byron,’’ 
from a woman’s point of view, with portraits, 
is the leading article in Godey’s. It is written 
by Esther Singleton. The table of contents 
also includes ‘‘ The Caricatures of T. S. Sulli- 
vant,’’ by V. Robard ; ‘‘ Co-operation between 


Seamen and Surfmen,’’ by Johanna R. 
Nicholls, some notable wrecks adding greatly 
to the interest of this article; ‘‘ Woman in 


in Religious Ministry,’’ by S. T. Willis, ‘‘ The 
Marches of John Philip Sousa,’’ with portrait 
and music by Rupert Hughes. 


An interesting feature of M/cCl/ure’s is the 
frontispiece of Henry Clay, from a hitherto 
unknown life mask, made by J. H. I. Browere 
in 1825. A lengthy and important contri- 
bution is ‘‘ The Cleaning of a Great City,’’ 
by George E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner of 
New York Street Cleaning. It is illustrated, 
showing appliances used in disposing of the 
refuse. A complete story by Robert Barr, ‘‘ A 
Man Fights Best in his Own Township,’’ and 
‘* Life in the Klondike Gold Fields,’’ personal 
observations of the founder of Dawson, 
recorded by J. Lincoln Steffens, add interest 
to this number. 


The current issue of Zhe Cosmopolitan is ot 
exceptional interest. The frontispiece is the 
portrait of Elisha Benjamin Andrews, President 
of Cosmopolitan University. A well written 
and illustrated article is the making of this 
magazine, Zhe Cosmopolitan. ‘‘ Catherine De 
Medici as a Sentimentalist,’’ by Eleanor Lewis, 
continues next in interest. Chapter XV of 
‘The War of the Worlds,’’ by H. G. Wells, 
and several short stories are contributed. 


Lippincott’s complete story is ‘‘ Weeping 
Ferry,’’ by Margaret L. Woods, author of ‘‘A 
Village Tragedy.’’ ‘‘ The Trend of Horti- 
culture,’’ by George Ethelbert Walsh, is of 
unusual interest. ‘‘ A Fiddle in the Desert,’’ 
by Charles M. Skinner, and ‘‘At Bridge 
Twenty-Two,’’ by H. H. Bennett, are two 
good short stories. ‘‘ The Chicago Drainage 
Channel,”’ ‘‘ Musical Mexico,’’ and ‘‘ Books 
that Girls Have Loved,’’ are included in this 
issue. 


The Pocket Magazine opens with a story by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, entitled ‘‘ A Masque at 
Henley.’’ The other contributors are Harriett 
Prescott Spofford, W. N. Jacobs, John Lang- 
don Heaton, Harry Stillwell Edwards, and 
Irving Bachellor. 
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ENGLISH. 


‘‘ Fire and Ice,’’ by Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, is the leading and interesting article in 
Cosmopolis. Frederick Greenwood writes on 
‘* Machiavelli in Modern Politics.”’ ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Literature during the Last Year,’’ by W. 
R. Morfill deserves special mention, as also 
the French and German contributions to this 
number. 

The Strand opens with ‘‘ His First Love,’’ 
a story by A. Blair Lees, illustrated by W. B. 
Wollen. The ‘‘ Glimpses of Nature ’’ series 
is continued by Grant Allen, his subject being 
‘‘A Plant That Melts Ice.’’ Chapter V. of 
‘‘The Tragedy of the Korosko,’’ by A. Conan 
Doyle, is given, and is very exciting. The 
‘‘ Side-Shows’’ continues interesting, also 
the ‘‘ Portraits of Celebrities.’’ 


The frontispiece of Zhe New Jllustrated 
Magazine is a photograph of The Last of the 
Italian Brigands, Domenico Tiburzi, by Adolfo 
Rossi, taken after his death, his body being 
bound toa tree. This number is replete with 
short stories. ‘‘At the Grave of Anne Bronteé,’’ 
by Percy Cross Standing, is illustrated, and 
interesting. George Hendry contributes 
‘‘About Shetland Ponies ’’ ; photographs of the 
prize-winners accompany the article. 


FAMILY. 


‘‘The Woman in Business,’’ by Alice 
Barber Stephens, as frontispiece in the Ladies’ 


, Home Journal, continues the series of typical 


sketches of ‘‘ The American Woman.’’ Frances 
Benjamin Johnston contributes ‘‘ What a 
Woman can do with a Camera,’’ with repro- 
ductions from original photographs. Part II 
of ‘‘ The Spirit of Sweetwater,’’ by Hamlin 
Garland, adds great interest to this number. 
Of timely interest is Walter Germain’s contri- 
bution, ‘‘ The Groom’s Part in the Wedding.’’ 


—=Messrs. Meehan, of Bath, have unearthed 
another copy of Walter Savage Landor’s vol- 
ume of poems, entitled, ‘‘ Simonidea,’’ printed 
at Bath in 1806. ‘This makes the second copy 
this firm has had in its possession. Prior to 
the discovery of these two copies there were 
only three other copies known. 

London Atheneum. 


=A work of noteworthy interest and one 
which promises to form a contribution of 
permanent value to the study of that very 
interesting country, Africa, is Sir Harry John- 
ston’s ‘‘ British Central Africa,’? which Ed- 
ward Arnold will shortly publish. Hand- 
somely printed in octavo form and containing 
over two hundred illustrations and six maps. 
It is safe to assume that the mechanical part 
of the book will leave nothing to be desired. 
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Standard works and classics have no place in 
these monthly records of book sales. These 
merely deal with the relative popularity—as 
gauged by sales—of new books. And helpful 
they must prove to all who would keep in 
touch with the talked-about books of the day. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 
‘*The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 
$ ‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
1.10. 
‘* The Martian,’’ by George Du Maurier, $1.35. 
‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘*A Rose of Yesterday,’’ by F. Marion Crawford, 
90 cents. 
‘* Bird Life,’’ by Frank M. Chapman, $1.35. 
‘*Equality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, 90 cents. 
‘‘In Buff and Blue,’’ by George B. Rydges Rod- 
ney, 90 cents. 
‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, $1.10. 
At Wanamaker’s, New Vork : 
‘*In Simkinsville,’? by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 90 
cents. 
‘*The Choir Invisible,’’? by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 
‘*Equality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 
** Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
P ‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
1.10. 
‘‘Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Green,’’ by 
Jerome K. Jerome, go cents. 
‘* Bird Life,’? by Frank M. Chapman, $1.35. 
‘‘The Pursuit of the House Boat,’’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, go cents. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
$ ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’?’ by James Lane Allen, 
I.10. 
‘‘The Forge in the Forest,’’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, $1.10. 
“The Martian,’’ by George Du Maurier, $1.35. 
‘* History of Our Own Times from 1880 to the 
Diamond Jubilee,’’ by Justin McCarthy, $1.35. 
‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 
‘*Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, $7.50. 
‘*The Pursuit of the House Boat,’’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, go cents. 
‘*My Run Home,”’ by Rolf Boldrewood,’’ go cents. 
‘‘In Buff and Blue,’’ by George B. Rodney, 90 
cents. 


The Blue Mist. 


Twilight. . . . the musical earth mute. . . 
One yellow star above the rose-stained west. . . 
Whose worshippers in woody undergrowths 
Pale primrose stars of spring waft scentful gusts 
Of wild flower prayer to her.. . . The purple dusk 
Folds nearer and the faded far-off fields 
Are lost to sight, and through the leafless trees 
Creeps a soft sapphire mist, till every twig 
Is blotted out, and every branch is veiled. . . 
And pine and fir loom mystical and strange 
And the great cedar wavers like a dream 
Beneath the cloudless sky that darkens still 
Slung here and there each moment with more stars. 
From ‘‘ Opals,”’ 
by Olive Custance. 
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Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 
A Book of Appreciations, By Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Charlotte M. 
Yonge, Adeline Sergeant and Edna Lyall, 312 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 
It is only right and proper that the harvest of 
Jubilee books should include a survey of 
female fiction during a reign which has been 
marked by such extraordinary fecundity in 
this sphere. In the handsome volume before 
us the publishers have induced a number of 
women writers to discourse upon novelists 
of their own sex. All living writers are 
rigidly excluded, so we have a record without 
prejudice, and the whole is an interesting 
history of the great and the little in the past 
fifty years. 

There is no criticism one-half so instructive 
as that of the practitioner of the art which 
is criticised. The expert, the man or woman 
who knows the pains and pleasures and 
difficulties of the trade by actual experience, 
must always speak with more authority than 
the irresponsible smatterer. So one turns with 
some interest to the first two essays in the 
book, where two writers of eminence are com- 
mented upon by two women who in their 
time have written excellent fiction. A pathetic 
interest is imparted to the volume by the 
death of her whose critique on Charlotte 
Bronté is its leading feature. This admirable 
essay, as full of world-wisdom as of literary 
insight, contains, we believe, the very last 
lines that were ever written by one of the most 
highly endowed women of our time. 

If there are two kinds of literary genius— 
the genius which has the power of expressing 
itself in quintessential forms, and the genius 
which, lacking this power, manifests a true 
vitality in an enormous power of producing 
a more diffused kind of literature of a high 
class—there can be no hesitation in calling 
Mrs. Oliphant a woman of genius. We are 
not sure, however, that she would not have 
done better to select George Eliot for treatment 
than Charlotte Bronte. Different as she was 
in many ways from George Eliot, and 
altogether below her in intellectual strength, 
there were between them certain strong points 
of kinship. For instance, it is in their 


attitude towards the humorous side of life that 
any two personalities show their deepest 
relations to each other. If the incongruities 
of life strike them in exactly the same way, 
we may be sure that there is between them 
some deep affinity, for men are to be classed 
together not by what they find beautiful, but 


by what they find laughable. Now the like- 
ness between the humor of ‘‘ Salem Chapel ”’ 
and the humor to be found in George Eliot’s 
stories, though not so great as was affirmed 
when that novel appeared, was yet great 
enough to make the attribution of that book 
tothe author of ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life ’’ not 
ridiculous. 

But in every way Mrs. Oliphant was the 
opposite of the two fiery spirits of whom she 
gives an account in this essay. As to 
Emily Bronté, it would have been wonderful 
indeed had a writer so passionless as Mrs. 
Oliphant been able to understand, or even to 
read with patience, sucha story as ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’’ Yet, onthe whole, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
remarks upon Charlotte Bronte are full not 
only of good sense, but of true insight. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s essay on George Eliot, 
written in her usual incisive style, is a subtle, 
and, on the whole, just estimate of another 
great imaginative writer who would have 
gained enormously had Nature endowed her 
with certain mechanical gifts which many of 
the most inferior writers have in profusion. 
Some of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s strictures, how- 
ever—strictures in which George Eliot’s 
powers as a dramatist are challenged—for 
instance, the depreciating remarks upon the 
delineation of Mr. Bulstrode in ‘‘ Middle- 
march ’’—seem to us to need revision. Surely 
it is in the delineation of this very character 
that George Eliot enters most successfully into 
competition with those few masters of tragedy 
who have ventured to use passive murder as 
the tragic mischief. It is very doubtful 
whether Browning’s painting of Martin Relph 
—perhaps his masterpiece—is more successful 
in tl’« line than George Eliot’s Bulstrode. 

It woud have been hard to find a more 
sympathetic critic of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels 
than Edna Lyall. ‘‘For humor and _ for 
pa.hos we have nothing,’’ she says, ‘‘ like 
‘Cranford’ in all the Victorian literature.’’ 
Undoubtedly this is very strong language, 
and if too strong it only shows that Edna 
Lyall has aninsight only too thorough into 
those less obvious beauties of the novelist’s 
art which in these days do not win much 
applause. 

We have no space to do more than 
refer to Miss Adeline Sergeant’s views upon 
Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Arthur Clive, and Mrs. 
Wood; Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s views 
upon Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Mrs. Stretton, 
and Anne Manning; Mrs. Parr’s views upon 
Dinah Mulock ; Mrs. Macquoid’s views upon 
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Julia Kavanagh and Amelia B. Edwards ; 
Mrs. Alexander’s views upon Mrs. Norton; 
and Mrs. Marshall’s views upon A. L. O. E. 
and Mrs. Ewing. 

On the whole, this volume—good in plan 
and good in execution—we must pronounce 
to be a book that is likely to win a permanent 
place among the departmental histories of 
nineteenth century literature. 

Loudon Atheneum. 


A Revolution in Physical Science. 


Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature: an Inquiry into 
the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with Special 
Reference to Gravitation. By Ignatius Singer 
and Lewis H. Behrens. Illustrated. 511 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

It would be impossible to give in a short 

notice a fair account of the set of changes of 

idea these authors think necessary, and, as our 
purpose is to attract immediate attention to 
their views rather than to try to expound them 
or criticise them, it will be most satisfactory 
to take the striking application of their general 
principles to gravitation. Briefly, then, they 
reject as a crude piece of anthropomorphism 
the current idea that the universe is composed 
of matter acted upon by forces. For them 
forces are the mere expression of relative 
states of matter and are not separate entities. 
Gravity, like other forces, is the relation 
between matter on the surface of the earth and 
matter in the interior of the earth. Like all 
other relative states, it varies with what they 
call the excitation of the pieces of matter in 
question, the degree of excitation being 
measured by the difference in state between 
the two. Thus, for instance, whena very hot 
piece of metal is placed in a glass of cold 
water, the two are highly excited as regards 
each other, and the hot metal rapidly affects 
the cold water, while, as the states of the two 
approximate, the excitation and the rate of 
mutual action becomes less and less. The 
visible or appreciable degree of excitation is 
of course proportionate to the relative quanti- 
ties of matter involved: a heated flat-iren 
would modify the water in a lake, bt ine 
degree of modification in the lake would be 

hardly appreciable. In the case of gravity * 

the difference in state between the large bulk 

of the interior of the earth and the small 
objects which one observes as acted upon by 
gravity is so great that we have got the idea of 

a uniform action. Led by their general con-— 

ceptions to think that the action of gravity— 

that is to say, the difference-of state between 
pieces of matter on the surface of the earth 
and the bulk of the earth—was no more likely 
to be uniform than the differences in state 
observed as chemical attraction, magnetic 
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attraction and so forth, they made a series of 
experiments. Taking the view that the inter- 
ior of the earth is excessively hot, they tried 
to see whether or no the weight of bodies was 
appreciably affected by temperature. They 
found that heating metallic bodies made them 
lighter, although every care was taken to allow 
for disturbing influences; while on cooling 
the original weight was resumed. Their 
interpretation is that heating the weighed body 
made it approximate in state to the state of 
the earth, and that accordingly the relative 
excitation of the earth to the body altered. 
Still more delicate were a series of experi- 
ments they made on chemical bodies. It was 
one of the most striking discoveries of chem- 
istry that the elements combine to form com- 
pounds in proportions of definite weight. It 
occurred to them that ‘‘if the weight of 
bodies should vary with different temperatures, 
and vary unequally, then the combining pro- 
portions of the chemical elements should vary 
accordingly, and should do so because in that 
case what are equivalents at a certain tem- 
perature could no longer be equivalents as 
soon as that temperature is varied.’’ They 
actually found that many alkaline earths were 
alkaline when cold, acid when hot, showing 
that definite alterations in the combining pro- 
portions had occurred. They suggest as a 
crucial experiment that compound pendulums 
made of different materials and adjusted so as 
to swing synchronously at Greenwich should 
be tried together in different latitudes. They 
believe that these would not swing together in 
different parts of the world, and that one 
swinging faster than another at the Equator 
would swing more slowly than the other 
nearer the Poles. 

It is to be remembered that these experi- 
ments on gravitation and the view of gravita- 
tion as a quality of matter rather than a spe- 
cific force are mere applications of the general 
principles of authors. To set forth these in 
any intelligible fashion would require a space 
far beyond our limits. But although their 
subject appears extremely technical and diffi- 
cult to follow, we are able to assure readers 
that it is developed with a lucid simplicity of 
style, and that want of technical knowledge 
should be no bar to any one in the attempt to 
grasp the interesting arguments of a most 
remarkable book. 

London Saturday Review. 





=Longmans, Green and Company have just 
published ‘‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,’’ by 
S. Levett-Yeats. It deals with the period 
between the battle of Ivry and the assassina- 
tion of Henry of Navarre, Ravaillac being 
one of the characters. 
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Shakespeare’s People. 

The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. Illustrated. 187 pp. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

The essayist in all times, but above all in our 

own, has struggled between two impulses : 

either he has been bookish or he has set his 
heart on ‘‘life.’’ An interesting chapter 
might be written on this struggle, with special 
reference to such men as De Quincey and 

Lamb, say, who cannot help giving you 

glimpses of human life and vitality through 

their bookishness ; or to others like Pater and 

Symonds, who, if they give you any life at 

all, are somehow conscious of their behavior 

and make entirely obvious efforts to show you 
that they really have warm blood in their 
veins. The distinction arrived at through 
such a study would yield at least one profit- 
able sidelight on the theory of the essay. 
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A Family Group, Temp. James I. 


When it is written out of an artless sympathy 
for books and men, as for themes indissolubly 
connected, it will be good, as witness the work 
of the two old masters we have mentioned and 
the work of Matthew Arnold and Ste. Beuve. 
If it springs from a bookworm’s conscious 
resolve to peer outside of his library upon the 
active world it will have no lasting life—it 
will incur the reproach levelled at Walter 
Pater, that he wrote English as if it were a dead 
language. 

It is this second kind of essay which is 
most in vogue now-a-days, and there is accord- 
ingly peculiar pleasure in choosing first from 
a handful of new volumes the little book in 
which Mr. Warner has sought to describe the 
life of ‘‘ The People for Whom Shakespeare 
Wrote.’’ Itis a readable, and it ought to be 
a useful work. There is no artifice here, and 
along with a certain amount of erudition, 
there is no archzeological dryness. Mr. War- 


From “ The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote.”—Copyrizht, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 
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ner has simply realized in a few rapid pages 
the familiar life of the seventeenth century, 
the manners of the people, their primitive 
household customs, their conduct at court, in 
the country and in the theatre, their economic 
and social condition. All this is highly ser- 
viceable. Read of the Elizabethan belief in 
fantastic things and the sympathy of the peo- 
ple for Shakespeare is the clearer to our 
modern minds. ‘‘ It was for an age of faith,’’ 
says Mr. Warner, ‘‘ fora people whose cred- 
ulity was fed on such prodigies and whose 
imagination glowed at such wonderful portents 
that Shakespeare wrote, weaving into the 
realities of sense those awful] mysteries of the 
supernatural which hovered not far away from 
every Englishman of histime.’’ Having gone 
as far as this, however, telling us how Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries ate, dressed, slept and 
felt about comets or colossal whales, Mr. 
Warner disappoints by landing his 
reader at a station far short of com- 
plete knowledge. He has nothing 
to say about the psychology of 
Elizabethan audiences, and that, 
after all, is the very thing we want 
most to know about. How far did 
contemporary sympathy for Shakes- 
peare’s plays go? Mr. Warner ob- 
serves that the crowds at the Globe 
Theatre were apt to be rough, and 
though he surmises they were re- 
sponsive, he concludes that ‘‘how- 
ever the people of his day regarded 
Shakespeare, it is safe to say that 
they could not have had any con- 
ception of the importance of the 
work he was doing.’’ Perhaps not, 
but it is just here that the reader 
wishes Mr. Warner could give more 
help, it is just here that he finds 
him guilty of the same fault that has been 
laid at the doors of his predecessors. These 
historians paint the Elizabethan audience 
vividly enough, but they make no attempt to 
divine its point of view, to get at its spiritual 
side. No one thinks of discussing the prob- 
able effect upon such an audience of the purely 
poetic felicities in Shakespeare. The impres- 
sion given is always that the people responded 
to the emotional and dramatic crises, but there 
modern interpretation stops, we hear nothing 
of the murmur that must have run round the 
house at 





If thou hast ever held me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 

The picture is incomplete. It will never be 
quite satisfactory until some one has got into 
the skin of an Elizabethan and felt around his 
consciousness not only the beat of Shakes- 
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peare’s heroic dramatic tides, but the subtle 
play of his most lyrical raptures. Such an 
experience ought not to be beyond the powers 
of acritic. N. Y. Tribune. 





The Sayings of Our Lord. 


AOVIA IHCOY Sayings of Our Lord. From an Early 
Greek Papyrus. Discovered and edited with 
translation and commentary by Bernard P. Gren- 
fell, M. A., and Arthur S. Hunt, M. A. With two 
plates. 20 pp. I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 
cents; paper, 15 cents: by mail, 18 cents. 

The important additions to Greek poetry and 

history which we owe to Egypt have been 

surpassed in interest by the most recent 
acquisition from that storehouse of the past. 

The ‘‘ Sayings of Our Lord,’’ are now pub- 

lished for the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 

with appropriate introduction and comments 

by Mr. B. P. Grenfell and Mr. Arthur S. 

Hunt. It is to these two young Oxford Fel- 

lows that we owe this, the most striking theo- 

logical discovery made in recent years. The 
document formed part of a mass of papyri 
unearthed during the researches made last 
winter under the auspices of the Exploration 
Fund at the village of Behnesa, which lies on 
the edge of the Libyan Desert, one hundred 
and twenty miles south of Cairo. The spot 
was known to be one of great interest, for in 
the neighborhood of the hamlet are still to be 
traced the vestiges of the ancient city of 

Oxyrhynchus, one of the principal early centres 

of Christianity in Egypt. Archzeological en- 

terprise has at length reached this historic 
site, and probably none too soon. Many 
precious documents lying among heays of rub- 

bish have doubtless been already lost; but a 

vast mass of treasure has now been saved, the 

full value of which it is too early as yet to 
estimate. Some fragments of the Gospel of 

Matthew, written in a third-century hand, 

have been identified, and other papyri, con- 

taining portions of classical authors, will in 
due course be published if the requisite funds 
are provided. Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt 
have rightly lost no time in giving to the 
world what they immediately recognized to be 
a find of extraordinary interest. The logia 
are written on a leaf from a papyrus book, 
measuring 534 by 334 inches. It seems to 
have been originally larger, and is somewhat 
broken at the bottom. The logia are given as 
eight in number; but two of them it is impos- 
sible to decipher with any certainty. In the 
first of these the only word completely legible 
is ztwyefa—a word which occurs in no utter- 
ance of Our Lord recorded in the Gospels. 

This points to its being a saying hitherto un- 

known ; and so far as we can gain any clue to 

the interpretation of the other, which can only 
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be indistinctly traced at the bottom of the 
leaf, this, too, seems to be new. With the 
rest we are on more solid ground, and with 
these we must reluctantly be content. Many 
are almost identical with passages in the Gos- 
pels. Some are new, and of these the most 
remarkable is in the Second Logion, ‘‘ Jesus 
saith, Except ye fast to the world (yjare"eqr7< 
tov zoopov), ye shall in no wise find the King- 
dom of God.’’ This it will be seen at once is 
extremely obscure, nor is the interpretation 
much assisted by the second part of the 
Logion, ‘‘ Except ye keep the Sabbath 
(aaj zartiayzs 70 ad3at0v) ye shall not see the 
Father.’’ There is clearly some logical con- 
nection between the two parts of the sentence. 
The editors seek to establish this by giving up 
tue obvious sense of ouuttoyts TO Gdj3ZaTz0v 
(‘‘ Keep the Sabbath ’’) in favor of an inner 
meaning—‘‘ Make the Sabbath a real Sab- 
bath.’’ But, even if this helped to clear the 
difficulty, we much doubt whether scholars 
will be prepared to accept their suggestion. 
Another new saying is contained in Logion 
five, ‘‘ Raise the stone and there thou shalt 
find me, cleave the wood and theream I.’’ A 
third is in Logion six, ‘‘ Neither does a phy- 
sician work cures upon them that know him.’’ 

The bearing of such passages as these de- 
pends, of course, largely upon the date and 
authenticity of the document. Upon this 
important question controversy will, doubt- 
less, be busy. The date can approximately be 
fixed from external evidence. The first cen- 
tury and probably the first half of the second 
are excluded by the papyrus being in book, 
not roll, form. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence of the handwriting, and the fact that 
the document is found with others unquestion- 
ably belonging to the second and third cen- 
turies seem to fix 300 A. D. as the latest limit. 
A further examination of the whole Oxy- 
rhynchus collection will, it is hoped, throw 
light upon the distinguishing features of second 
and third century uncials, and so help to clear 
up the question of date. The evidence before 
us is sufficient to show that the papyrus is 
more ancient than any of the codices contain- 
ing the text of our Gospels. The origin and 
authenticity of the sayings, which are pre- 
sented to us as a substantial addition to the 
body of Christian doctrine, open up a wider 
field of conjecture. Are they citations freely 
made from the Gospels of the Canon? Are 
they extracts from the ‘‘ Gospel according to 
the Egyptians,’’ or from the ‘‘ Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews ;’’ or are they simply one 
of the collections of logia—such as that which 
Papias tells us was compiled by St. Matthew— 
of which numbers were doubtless made as the 
expectation of the immediate dissolution of 
the world died away? ‘These are the ques- 
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tions which will have to be faced by theo- 
logians. It may turn out that, from a 
Christian point of view, the importance of the 
discovery has been overestimated. Many will 
think that to refer the logia ‘‘ back to a time 
when the Canonical Gospels had not yet 


_—_ 





A Tarantula. 
Copyright, 1897, by D. Appleton and Company. 


reached their pre-eminent position’’ is con- 
sistent neither with the evidence for the early 
canonicity of the Gospels nor with that sup- 
plied by the papyrus itself. As the editors 
admit, the logia ‘‘ do not appear to be quoted 
by any writer,’’ and the somewhat mystic and 
Pantheistic utterances already quoted are cer- 
tainly suggestive of Gnosticism. Many of the 
external arguments, it must be remembered, 
which are of great weight in establishing the 
authenticity of such a Gospel as the fourth, 
have no application in the present case. But 
the document is at any rate one which will 
arouse the highest interest in the religious 
world, and, whatever may be ultimately found 
to be its value in theological literature, it is 
impossible to exaggerate its archzeological 
importance. It is, indeed, a rich reward for 
the energy of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
and the scholarly and industrious labors of 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt. London Times. 


Insect Life. 
An Introduction to Nature Study and a Guide for 
Teachers, Students and others interested in Out- 
of-Door Life. By John Henry Comstock. With 
many original illustrations, engraved by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. 349 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 
‘“Tnsect Life,’’ is intended to 
supply for those interested in 
out-of-door life a guide to nature 
study. The book is a very 
thorough piece of work, not too 
much loaded with technical 
terms, yet using them plentifully. 
It is planned with the object of 
making the study of the struc- 
ture, habits and transformatiors 
of insects a recreation rather than 
a task, and of cultivating in 


‘rom “‘ Insect Life.”’ 
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tion and independent investigation. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is 
devoted to a course of study of insect life, a 
chapter on classification and directions for the 
study of the more common groups under the 
separate heads of Pond Life, Brook Life, 
Orchard Life, Forest Life. and 
Roadside Life, while Part II. gives 
general directions for the collection 
and preservation of specimens. 
The book is a serious and valua- 
ble study of insects and is far 
above the ordinary works treating 
the topic. Hartford Post. 


; Annals of Switzerland. 

By Julia M. Cotton. Illustrated. 301 pp. 
Indexed. 121mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.02. 

Such a book as this on Switzerland is very 
welcome. As the author truly says: ‘* Many 
records have been written in the native 
German and French languages, but for the 
English reader the fragmentary facts of the 
guide book have provided the chief historical 
information concerning the land where the 
blood red of the battle-field is environed with 
prismatic tints of romance.’’ Her aim, then, 
has been to present in this book ‘‘a brief, con- 
secutive narrative of the struggles, progress 
and attainments of a race of freemen.’’ At 
the same time, she does not confine herself 
strictly to dry facts, for, as she properly claims, 
‘‘traditions, which belong as truly to the land 
as do its glaciers and avalanches, cannot be 
ignored in pages which seek to depict the 
development of this democracy, founded three 
centuries before the Reformation. ’’ 

No country has played a more heroic part 
in history than Switzerland, and to lovers of 
liberty there is no land of more interest. In 
this book the story of her gradual growth and 
of her successful struggle for freedom is clearly 
and concisely told. IN. Y. Fost. 


=‘ Physical Experiments,” by A. P. Gage, 
will be published next month by Ginn and Co. 





Tree-hoppers or Brownie-bugs. 


the pupil the habits of observa- Copyright, 1897, by D. Appleton and Company. From “‘ Insect Life.” 
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Hamlin Garland’s Humorous Seriousness. 
Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
‘‘A Spoil of Office,’ etc. 287 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 
As arealistic writer no American excels Ham- 
lin Garland. Wisely he confines himself to 
those scenes and those persons of whom he 
has a thorough knowledge, and the result is 
that his portrayal of them is most artistic 
and truthful. The great West is his arena, 
and he is perfectly at home init. Life there 
differs in many respects from life in the more 
settled and more populous sections of the 
country and there are few interesting fea- 
tures of that Western life which Mr. Garland 
has not recorded. In ‘‘ Wayside Courtships ’’ 
he records many such features, and while 
some are bizarre and a few may seem un- 
couth to dwellers in more civilized places, all 
are intensely interesting. Courtship in the 
West does not differ in any vital respect from 
courtship anywhere else ; still the method of 
wooing in Kansas is not precisely the same 
as that in New York. Alert, strong and in- 
dependent are these Western lads and lasses, 
with whom wooing is not a pastime but a 
very serious business. If you would have a 
good example of such courtship read Mr. 
Garland’s story of the book agent who fell in 
love with his landlady’s daughter and who 
sacrificed all his prospects in lifein order to 
make her his wife. A university student he 
was, and his future looked very promising, 
yet for his love’s sake he decided to bury him- 
self in a small town where his chances of ob- 
taining more than a bare livelihood was very 
slim. 

Again, read that curious story of the young 
carpenter (also a university man) and the 
farmer’s wife. This was not a case of court- 
ship, but certainly the young man was 
strangely attracted toward the young woman, 
the main reason apparently being that she 
was brutally treated by her husband. It 
seems she owned the farm, and because, in 
accordance with her father’s express desire, 
she would not deed it over to her husband the 
latter did his best to make her life miser- 
able. He had it all his own way until this 
young carpenter came to mend the roof of 
the barn. Then the storm burst. Angered 
beyond measure at the ruffian’s inhuman con- 
duct to his patient wife, the young man fell 
on him and gave him an awful thrashing. 
But did the wife thank her champion? Not 
she. Instead she upbraided him, and made 
haste to heal her husband’s bruises. 

A clever book this is, and well worth read- 
ing. The characters in it are real men and 
women, and not mere marionettes, and the 
scenes in which they play a part are described 
with rare skill. N. Y. Herald. 
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Citizen Bird. 
Scenes from Bird-Life, in Plain English, for Beginners. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. 
With one hundred and eleven illustrations by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 430 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.53. 
In the style of a domestic narrative Mabel 
Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues have given 
an encyclopzedia of information about Ameri- 
can birds familiar to dwellers in the middle 
regions of the Atlantic coast, with such close 
descriptions as will aid in the ornithological 
classification of all the examples likely to be 











Snowy EGrer or BONNET MARTYR. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Macmillan Company. 
From “ Citizen Bird.”’ 


encountered in these regions, together with 
carefully drawn pictures of more than a hun- 
dred different varieties. The book is appro- 
priately dedicated to all boys and girls who 
love birds and wish to protect them ; and the 
purpose here indicated, to inspire children and 
young folks with a love for birds that shall 
tend to prevent their wanton destruction, is 
faithfully and ably carried out. The scene of 
the book is an orchard farm, which might be 
located anywhere from Maryland to New Eng- 
land, and the time is from early spring to late 
autumn. Dr. Roy Hunter, a naturalist and 
lover of birds, occupies the place with his 
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three children, and there are also several other 
characters introduced to aid in carrying along 
the narrative. Much of the story is told in 
conversation between the children and the 
doctor, in which valuable and interesting 





RuBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Macmillan Company. 
From “‘ Citizen Bird.”’ 


information is conveyed in a sprightly man- 
ner, making the book entertaining as well as 
valuable. Philadelphia Telegraph. 





The Dongola Expedition. 


Letters from the Sudan. By the Special Correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times (E. F. Knight). Reprinted 
from Zhe Times of April—October, 1896. With 
illustrations and plans. 325 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.76. 

These ‘‘ Letters’’ give an excellent picture of 

the campaign which was undertaken amid so 

much croaking from timorous prophets of evil, 
and which, in spite of unforeseen obstacles 
that no foresight could have surmounted, was 
so completely successful. Its object, the re- 
conquest of the fertile province of Dongola, 
was effected with apparent ease and at a mn/- 
mum cost of life. So perfect was the precision 
with which plans were laid, so admirable the 
organization within the limits permitted, that 
certain stay-at-home critics were led into the 
facile belief that the expedition-was, as one of 
them put it, a mere ‘‘ Sunday-school picnic ’’ 
for all those who took part in it. No one who 
reads Mr. Knight's book can entertain this 
opinion for long. There are certain enemies 
against whom the most capable commander 
can do little or nothing. The late rise of the 

Nile which delayed the advance upon Dongola 

after the battl» of Ferkeh ; the dread cholera 

that struck terror even to the hearts of the 
fatalist Arabs, and, with enteric fever, claimed 
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so many victims among those who could ill be 
spared ; the violent storms that swept down 
from time to time, making life a burden to 
every one and turning the camp into an evil- 
smelling marsh—these were incidents that the 
inventor of the ‘‘ picnic’ notion would probably 
have borne with far less equanimity than did 
the officers and correspondents who kept so 
cheerful a front, and, as Mr. Knight’s book 
shows, worked with such indefatigable perse- 
verence to achieve the end they had in view. 
The economical manner in which funds 
were doled out was also responsible for mis- 
haps here and there ; but, even when all these 
are reckoned up, the admirable record of 
achievement set off against the insignificant 
losses sustained, so far as numbers go, shows 
that Sir Herbert Kitchener and his staff 
deserve high praise for their management of 
the operations. In our ‘‘ small wars,’’ now- 
adays, almost everything depends upon man- 
agement, wpon the careful preparation of a 
scheme that can be relied upon to hit the 
mark aimed at. This is a fact that people are 
too apt to forget. All they see is the success- 
ful execution of the leader’s plans, and, think- 
ing only of the smoothness with which he has 
accomplished his task, they forget the period 
of anxiety and careful toii which had to be 
gone through before a start could be made. 
The whole of the work accomplished by the 
expedition can be clearly followed in Mr. 
Knight’s pages, and the bright, observant 





BLACK-AND-WHITE 
WARBLER. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Macmillan Company. 
From “ Citizen Bird.” 


style, to which his lively records of travel and 
adventure have long accustomed us, gives the 
story an interest and a charm that make the 
book one of permanent value. Two points 
will dwell especially in the reader’s mind after 
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he has laid down the volume. One, the really 
marvelous results that have followed the work 
of the British officers and sergeant- instructors 
attached tothe Egyptian army ; the other, the 
cruel and degraded character of the Baggara 
upon whom the Mahdist power chiefly leans. 
The joy of the Nile populations as the expedi- 
tion advanced to free them from the domina- 
tion under which they had groaned so long, 
and the many evidences of the wanton 
savagery and widespread destruction in which 
the Baggara have indulged, ought to convince 
any one who looks at the question with an 
unprejudiced eye that the sooner the work is 
accomplished which last year’s expedition 
merely began, the better it will be for the 
Sudan and for the cause of humanity in gene- 
ral. If future operations are conducted with 
the same skill as those which these letters 
record in so interesting a fashion, it may not 
be long before we have a volume of a nature 
similar to this telling of the final and complete 
overthrow of the Khalifa’s base and usurping 
rule. London Times. 


Phronsie Pepper. 


The Last of The “Five Little Peppers.” By Margaret 
Sidney, author of ‘‘ Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew,’’ etc. Illustrated by Jessie McDer- 
mott. 437 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.04. 

Phronsie Pepper was the only one of ‘‘ the 

Five’’ who had not a chance to become 

‘* grown up’’ in the three books that form the 

Pepper library. She was but thirteen when 

that series closed, and readers of varied ages 

all over the land have deluged the author with 
pleading letters to. know ‘‘more about 

Phronsie.”’ 

In response to this universal desire Margaret 
Sidney has been prevailed upon to write this 
volume, as an appendix to the series. She 
takes up Phronsie’s story and shows her also 
‘‘Grown-Up,”’ while giving us glimpses of 
that irresistible ‘‘ Little Brown House’’ that 
was the home of all the little Peppers when 
they were first introduced to the public. The 
story takes the whole scene back to dear old 
Badgertown, where life begins over again in 
the little Brown House, so familiar to thou- 
sands and thousands of readers. There it 
goes on in rollicking, merry and ‘‘ home-y’’ 
fashion, while the ‘‘ Five Little Peppers ’’ and 
their troops of friends, old and young, control 
the book, and say and do and live just as 
they like—in fact, just as they did from the 
start. 

Though written for young people, the 
adventures of these thoroughly normal chil- 
dren appeal to older people equally, as indeed 
do all really good children’s books. 

Flartford Post. 
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Essays by Hamilton Gibson. 


Eye Spy. Afield with Nature among Flowers and 
Animate Things. By William Hamilton Gibson, 
Illustrated by the Author. 264 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. 

Lovers of nature will be well pleased with 

this book. In it the author treats of several 

subjects, which can be studied in any part of 
the country ; indeed, some of them can be 
studied in the back yards of city residences. 

The lamented author presents his own dis- 

coveries in a way to arouse the interest of boys 

and girls. He givesa judicious selection of 
facts that would primarily appeal to the youth- 

ful imagination. In doing so he weaves a 

spell which is certain to enthral the readers of 

a larger growth. They are brought into such 

close communion with nature that the com- 





‘With her arms full, Phronsie entered the kitchen.” 
Lothrop Publishing Company. From “ Phronsie Pepper.”’ 


bined charms of manner and matter are certain 
to act without regard to age. Thus he teaches 
us the value of using our eyesight, for it is 
a well known fact that many of us look with- 
out seeing. Few of us, for example, would 
ever look for ‘‘ foxfire’’ around our refriger- 
ators or think of connecting it with a piece of 
bread, and very likely we would be rather 
dumfounded if suddenly confronted with this 
uncanny light on a dark night. Again, many 
of us are not aware of the fact that certain 
spiders go off sailing in the air at their own 
sweet wills, and, when tired of the amusement 
reef in their sails and descend to the earth. 
Again, who would suppose that the graceful 
little tendril of the grapevine was a freebooter ? 
Yet Mr. Gibson assures us that it is, and gives 
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a curious proof of his statement. Many other 

curious things he tells us, and altogether his 

book will be a revelation to many, who have 

hitherto been blind to the everyday sights 

around them. Le N. Y. Herald. 
Social England. 

A Record of the Progress of the People. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C. 1. Vol- 
ume VI. From the Battle of Waterloo to the 
General Election of 1885. 700 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

We are not quite sure whether the present 

volume of ‘‘ Social England,’’ which extends 

‘from the Battle of Waterloo to the General 

Election of 1885,’’ is meant to conclude Mr. 

Traill’s interesting summary, or whether an- 

other volume is to be devoted to the last 

twelve years. This, however, need not affect 
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volumes into a few long chapters, each deal- 
ing with a certain number of years, and each 
containing substantially the same sub-divi- 
sions, which last are confided to writers of 
special attainments, more or less considerable. 
Generally, but not always, the corresponding 
sections in the different chapters are confided 
to the same hands; thus Mr. J. E. Symes 
discusses ‘‘ the Social Economy ’’ at different 
epochs ; Miss Clerke the different stages in 
astronomical knowledge; Mr. R. E. Prothero 
writes two at least of the sections on agricul- 
ture ; and Mr. Lloyd Sanders gives four different 
sketches of the political history of the different 
epochs. Those epochs are described as ‘‘ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform, 1815—1832,’’ 
‘* Progress and Reaction, 1832-1846,’’ ‘‘ The 
Rule of the Middle Class, 1846-1865,’’ and 
‘‘’The Succession of the Democracy, 1865- 
1885.’’ The difficulty in such a book 
is on the one hand to preserve a rea- 
sonable identity of view, and on the 
other to deal with the enormous com- 
plexity of modern facts in a manner 
that shall be at least readable, not to 
say literary. Naturally such a book 
cannot be adequately criticised in the 
brief space at our disposal; we can 
but name a few of the writers who 
impress the reader as masters of their 
subject, and a few of those who do 
not. It may be said that all the 
scientific articles appear to be the 
work of very competent hands; that 
of Miss Clerke on astronomy, Profes- 
sor Bonney on geology, Mr. W. G. 
Rhodes on electricity, and Mr. Robert 
Steele on chemistry are excellent ; 
that Mr. T. Whittaker, who describes 
the history of philosophic thought, is 
clear and interesting ; that Mr. R. E. 
Prothero gives a vivid account of the 
state of the rural districts after the 
great war and of the social effects of 
high and low agricultural prices ; that 
Mr. Traill, who confines himself to 
literature, shows the knowledge and 
ability that are expected of him, and 
that Mr. T. C. Farrer writes with 
authority on the subject of railways. 
Some ladies are contributors, among 
them Miss M. Bateson, who writes 
extremely well on social matters, and 


“The little children from the Dunraven Home marched around Phronsie Miss May Morris, who, in the realm 


and her husband, each giving her a white rose as they passed.” 
From ‘‘ Phronsie Pepper.”’ 


Lothrop Publishing Company. 


our judgment of the separate volumes, which 
are complete in themselves, though, perhaps, 
if Vol. VI is meant to conclude the series, we 
might with advantage have had something 
from the editor’s pen to round off the narra- 
tive. Mr. Traill’s system is to divide his 


of decorative art, is a little too in- 
tolerant of everything that is not 
Morrisian. The earlier art is described with 
fairness and truth by Mr. R. Hughes; the 
later by Mr. F. G. Stephens, whose judg- 
ments, often self-contradictory, include a much 
exaggerated estimate of the influence of Ros- 
setti, and a denunciation of the ‘‘ crude and 
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audacious vulgarities of MM. Degas and 
Manet.”’ London Times. 


“Great” and Cruel. 


Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski, author of ‘‘ The 
Romance of an Empress,’’ etc. Translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd. With a portrait. 
562 pp. i12mo, $150; by mail, $1.66. 

It would not be strictly fair to describe M. 
Waliszewski as Peter the Great's apologist, 
for apologists are usually persons with a strong 
and even a conscious bias in favor of their 
hero. M. Waliszewski, on the contrary, sets 
himself throughout these two volumes to 
maintain a strictly judicial attitude towards 
Peter. He quotes freely from all authorities 
favorable or unfavorable to the subject of his 
biography, and gives to each his due weight ; 
and yet, on the whole, we must set him down 
as one of the Tsar’s admirers. How are we to 
account for this in a writer who is dealing 
with the character of one of the most sanguin- 
ary ruffians, as well as one of the coarsest and 
most brutal monsters, who ever filled a throne ? 
The answer is simple. It is all a question of 
historical perspective. M. Waliszewski sets 
himself to view Peter from the standpoint of 
Peter’s time, and in the light in which his own 
countrymen in his own day might have 
regarded him. ‘The nation which he ruled 
was, as a whole, cowardly, cruel, drunken, 
and barbarous to the last degree ; and Peter 
was like his nation. He ran away before the 
battle of Narva in panic ; his cruelty is too 
notorious to need insisting on; he not only 
drank to excess himself, but insisted on all 
who surrounded him, both men and women, 
doing the like; and in all his habits he was 
utterly uncivilized. He was also shamelessly 
vicious. It must be owned that it requires 
considerable suppleness of mind and more 
dispassionateness than most people are capa- 
ble of to feel any very cordial sympathy with 
sucha ruffian. The mere description of the 
way in which he had his son Alexis repeatedly 
put to the torture—and even, it is said, him- 
self took a hand in the process—is enough to 
sicken the most ardent Slavophile, while it 
leaves M. Waliszewski without a single justi- 
fication to offer for the ghastly incident. 

The distinction between one who delights in 
the sight of tortures and one who ‘‘ watches 
them with curiosity—with the zest of a man 
thirsting for new sensations ’’—is too fine to 
save Peter from the accusation of fiendish and 
disgusting cruelty, an accusation, indeed, 
which no amount of ingenuity on the part of 
historians can possibly rebut. But this, with 
Peter’s other vices, hardly affects M. Walis- 
zewski’s main contention with regard to his 
hero. To him the Tsar was aman of genius, 
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of immense personal force, of boundless curi- 
osity and energy, who, realizing the defects of 
his own countrymen and the superiority of 
the European civilizations surrounding them, 
set himself to work to Europeanize them, till, 
by mere force of will, he brought them into 
the path which he wished them to follow, and 
so created modern Russia. That his way of 
doing this was always a satisfactory one our 
author does not pretend. 

“ Peter,’’ he writes, ‘‘ harried by his long war, 
carried away by his own eagerness, fascinated by what 
he had seen in Germany, in England, and in Holland, 
could neither clearly arrange his plans nor prepare 
them thoughtfully, nor show patience in their execu- 
tion. He swept over his country and his people like 
a whirlwind, extemporizing and inventing expedi- 
ents, and terrorizing all around him.”’ 

His work, in other words, was imperfect, 
but only a great man could have done it at 
all. 

The fact was, Peter was not a sane man. 
He was one of Herr Nordau’s degenerates ; 
and it is only by mistaking his restlessness for 
energy, his recklessness of other people’s lives 
for courage, and his insensibility for strength, 
that Russia has been able to set him upon the 
pedestal on which he stands. 

It is only fair to add that, while we do not 
agree with many of the conclusions arrived at 
by M. Waliszewski, we appreciate the indus- 
try with which he has amassed facts and con- 
sulted authorities, and we commend his book 
to anyone who desires a detailed picture of 
Russian life in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. London Academy. 


=D. C. Boulger, the well-known writer on 
oriental subjects, is engaged upon a biography 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, the East India Com- 
pany’s distinguished civilian who ruled Java 
for a few years before its restoration to the 

Dutch at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Why Do We Sing? 
Why do we sing ?—the world has sung its lay 
Sweeter than we can hope to sing ; 
Of all things sweet is there left one sweet thing— 
But one—tor us to say? 
What can we utter new at this old day ? 
As some late-coming birds’, the songs we bring 
Are dulled by earlier songs of spring. 
Why do we sing ?—the world is deaf and gray ; 
We know full well our words ’twill never read, 
But leave them in the dust ; 
We know—Ah, well we know !—it takes no heed 
Of song the sweetest sung; that not a crust 
It gives in life ; in death no praise—no meed. 
Why do we sing? Alas! because we must. 
From ‘‘ 4¢ the Gates of Song,”’ 
by Lloyd Mifflin. 
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—=Mrs. Steel has written a volume of short 





stories dealing with Indian life. It is expected 
to appear in the fall. 

=The Home Publishing Company announce 
anew and extraordinary novel by Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, entitled ‘‘ The Power of 
Woman.”’ 

=Robert H. Sherard’s powerful book, 
‘“The White Slaves of England,’’ is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by M. F. 
Mansfield, New York. 


=Mr. John MacQueen will publish in a few 
days a new novel by Miss Marie Connor- 
Leighton, entitled ‘‘ The Red Painted Box.”’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 

=The author of ‘‘The Yellow Aster,’’ 
Mrs. Caffyn, has written a new novel, entitled 
‘*Miss Beecher.’’ It will probably be pub- 
lished this fall. Publishers’ Weekly. 
=Miss Horner, author of ‘‘ Walks in Hol- 
land,’’ has written a work on Greek vases, 
which will be published by Swan Sonnenschein 
and Company. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=E. P. Dutton and Company promise for 
the fall a two-volumed biography of Phillips 
Brooks, written by Professor A. V. G. Allen. 
It will include considerable correspondence 
and will be illustrated. 

=T. Y. Crowell and Company will soon 
issue ‘‘ The Christian’s Aspirations,’’ by the 
Rev. George H. C. Macgregor of London, 
who has attracted attention by his address 
before Mr. Moody’s Summer School at North- 
field. The Critic. 


=An effort is being made to collect the 
poems, short stories and prose articles that 
have been written relative to Cuba and Cuba 
Libre, with the object in view of having them 
published in book-form, the proceeds of the 
sale of the book to be devoted to the cause of 
Cuban independence. M. Winchester Adams, 
of Room 121, No. 115 Broadway, New York, 
has charge of the work. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Ward, Lock and Company will publish at 
the commencement of the autumn season 
‘* Poems of the Love and Pride of England,’’ 
edited by Mr. Frederick Wedmore and his 
daughter. Among living writers who will be 
represented are Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Sir Lewis Morris, 
Mr. William Watson, Mr. Robert Bridges. 
Dr. Conan Doyle, and the Poet Laureate. A 
hundred patriotic poems, old and new, have 

been selected for inclusion in the volume. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The Macmillan Company announces 
another important contribution to the history 
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of France in ‘‘ The Household of the Lafay- 
ettes’’ by Edith Sichel. It consists of a 
series of papers, with illustrations, dealing 
with such topics as Before the Revolution, 
The Eve of the Terror, Arrest, The Prisons of 
the Revolution, Emigres and Captives, Lafay- 
ette and Napoleon, and Before the End. A 
number of portraits illustrate the book and aid 
in making real the characters which pass 
across its pages. 

=By request from Chicago, Mr. William E. 
Lockwood, of Glen Loch, Pa., is engaged in 
compiling an _ illustrated book, entitled, 
‘* Wheel Locomotion by Steam and Muscle.’’ 
The first branch of the book, which is to make 
in all about 450 pages, is a compilation, revision 
and condensation of articles written and illustra- 
ted during the past twenty years, commencing 
in the West Chester, Pa., Local News of 
January, 1877, and continued largely in the 
Journal and Magazine of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen and other publications, also by 
lectures. The first part of the book will be 
devoted to locomotive mechanics, the steam- 
driven wheel, and the last portion to cycling 
or the muscle-driven wheel. The first portion 
of this will relate to the principle of mechanics 
involved in the driving-wheel of a locomotive 
and a bicycle, and the last portion to its uses 
and abuses as it relates to the health of the 
rider, based upon the theory and practice of 
the celebrated surgeon, Dr. Thomas G. Morton, 
as described in his work on ‘* Imperfect Sym- 
metry.’’ The groundwork of this book will 
be based on the mechanical principles con- 
tained in an article in the Mews on June 12, 
1897, entitled ‘‘ For Cyclers.’’ 








The author of the lines requested by K.G. in 
August Book NEws is said to be Alexander Wilson, 
the celebrated ornithologist, whose collection of birds 
now in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
is said to be the finest in the world. It is said while 
searching for these birds throughout the United 
States these lines were written. 

P. D.— 

Who is the author of this saying: ‘‘I ama typo- 
grapher, the art preservative of all arts; at your 
service, sir.’’ 

E. M.— 

Who is the author of the review of Kipling’s 
McAndrew Hymn, with the title ‘‘ Kipling, the Poet 
of Power,’’ published in Modern Machinery, January, 
1897. 

L. T.— 

Can any reader give the name of the author of the 
following quotation : ‘‘ Young man, whatever else you 
do, never forget to keep up your enthusiasm.”’ 
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Miss JEAN INGELOW, the distinguished poet and 
novelist, died in London July 19th. She was in her 
seventy-seventh year. 

Born in 1820, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, she was the 
daughter of a banker, William Ingelow, and not until 
she was past thirty years old did she publish a book. 
The list of the books to which her name was given, 
believed to be complete, is as follows: ‘‘A Rhyming 
Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings,’’ edited by 
Edward Harrton (1850); ‘‘ Allerton and Dreux ; or, 
The War of Opinion,’’ (1851); ‘‘Tales of Orris’’ 
(1860) ; ‘‘ Poems ’”’ (1863), of which a fourth edition 
appeared the same year; ‘‘Studies for Stories 
from Girl’s Lives’’ (1864); ‘‘Stories Told to a 
Child ’’ (1865); ‘‘ Home Thoughts and Home Scenes, 
in Original Poems’’ (1865); ‘‘ Little Rie and the 
Rosebuds ’’ (1867); ‘‘ The Suspicious Jackdaw and 
the Life of John Smith”’ (1867); ‘‘ The Grand- 
mother's Shoe’’ (1867) ; ‘‘ The Golden Opportunity ”’ 
(1867); ‘‘Deborah’s Book and the Lonely Rock ’”’ 
(1867); ‘‘A Story of Doom and Other Poems’’ 
(1867) ;. ‘‘ The Moorish Gold and the Otie-Eyed Ser- 
vant’’ (1867); ‘‘The Minnows With Silver Tails and 
Two Ways of Telling a Story ’’ (1868); ‘‘ The Wild 
Duck Shooter and I Havea Right’’ (1868) ; ‘‘ A Sis- 
ter’s Bye Hours ’’ (1868) ; ‘‘ Mopsa the Fairy ’’ (1869) ; 
‘“‘ The Little Wonder Horn,’’ a new series of ‘‘ Stories 
Told to a Child ’’ (1872) ; ‘‘ Off the Skilligs ’’ (1872) ; 
** Fated to Be Free’’ (1874) ; ‘‘ Poems,’’ second series 
(1876) ; ‘‘ Sarah de Beranger’’ (1879) ; ‘‘Don Juan,”’ 
a story (1881) ; ‘‘ Poems,’’ third series (1885); ‘‘ John 
Jerome; His Thoughts and Ways—a Book Without 
Beginning’’ (1886); ‘‘ Lyrical and Other Poems,’’ 
selected from her writings (1886), and ‘‘ The Little 
Wonder Book (1887). 

Her poems have had the widest popularity. Of the 
first series some twenty-odd editions have been issued 
in London, and probably as many in this country. 
Her minor works of fiction, intended only for chil- 
dren, were published anonymously. Probably as ac- 
curate and just an estimate of her work as has ap- 
peared was written for 7he Saturday Review of Lon- 
don many years ago. ‘‘ The writer,’’ said that paper, 
‘*has among other requisites for poetic composition 
the gift of clear, strong, and simple language; and 
she has one great gift fora poetess, in that she has 
something to say. She has touches of great sweet- 
ness and pathos, and her pictures show at once an 
accurate observation of nature, a vivid and true im- 
agination, and a strong sympathy with the common 
instincts of human life.’’ N. Y. Times. 


SIR JOHN SKELTON, the author known by the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Shirley,’’ died in London July 2oth. 
He was born in Edinburgh in 1831. He was an ad- 
vocate of the Scottish bar, but in 1868 retired on 
account of ill health. After his retirement from the 
bar he was a constant contributor to periodical litera- 
ture. Among his work may be mentioned ‘‘ Nugae 
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Criticae,’’ ‘‘ A Campaigner at Home,’’ ‘‘ The Essays 
of Shirley ’’ (two volumes), ‘‘ Maitland of Lething- 
ton’’ (two volumes), ‘‘ Marie Stuart,’’ ‘‘ The Table 
Talk of Shirley,’’ ‘‘ Reminiscences of J. A. Froude 
and Others,’’ second series of ‘‘Table Talk,’’ and 
works on ‘‘ Poor Laws and Public Health.”’ 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, author of ‘“‘A 
System of Psychology,’’ ‘‘ The Philosophy of Fiction 
in Literature,’’ ‘‘ The Scientific Method in Social 
Reform,”’’ ‘‘ The Problem of Evil,’’ ‘‘ Social Progress,’’ 
etc., died in New York July roth. He was born 
in Montpelier, Vt., February 9, 1850. He was a 
lineal descendant of Sir Benjamin Thompson, the 
physicist, better known perhaps as Count Rumford. 
N. Y. Sun. 
HENRI MEILHAC, the French dramatic author and 
member of the Academy, died in Paris, July 6th. 
M. Meilhac was born in Paris in 1832. At the age of 
twenty he began to contribute with pen and pencil to 
the Journal Pour Rire; and in 1855 saw his first 
dramatic efforts, ‘‘ Santania ’’ and ‘‘ Garde Toi, Je Me 
Garde,’’ produced at the Palais Royal, but without 
much success. Five years later he collaborated 
with M. Ludovic Halévy in ‘‘ L’Etincelle ’’ and ‘*‘ Une 
Heure Avant l’Ouverture.’’ Both were presented 
at the Vaudeville, while a year later he collaborated 
with M. Arthur Delavigne in ‘‘ La Vertu deCeliméne,”’ 
which was produced at the Gymnase. In spite of 
its improbable plot the piece became popular, and 
M. Meilhac was successfully launched as a dramatic 
author. With MM. Halévy and Delavigne he sub- 
sequently co-operated in producing a large number 
of plays, from ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,”’ which was brought 
out in 1870, to ‘‘ La Roussotte,’’ produced in 1881. 
Under the pseudonym of Ivan Baskoff he contributed 
several articles to La Vie Parisienne, and he wrote for 
the Revue de Paris ‘‘ es Paiens,’’ a comedy in verse. 
The play which is perhaps the best specimen of his 
art asa playwright is ‘‘ Décoré,’’ which was written 
without collaboration and produced in 1888. His 
‘‘Margot,’’ accepted by the Comédie Francaise in 
1890, and ‘‘ Brevet Supérieur,’’ produced in 1892, 
were almost equally successful. In 1869 he received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor; in 1884 he 
was promoted to be an officer of the Legion. He was 
elected to the Academy head in 1888 in succession to 
Labiche. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Dew-Drop. 


One sun-lit dew-drop in the grass ; 
No other anywhere in sight : 
Some gentle fairy, in her pass, 
Out of her necklace dropped it last night. 


And now it is sapphire blue, 
And now a yellow topaz fair ; 
And now a ruby drop of dew: 
What kind of jewel doth a fairy wear ? 


From ‘‘ Selections from The Poems 
of Timothy Otis Paine.”’ 


Bibliography. 
Boys and Girls. 


Literature. 
Drama. 
Educational. 
Essays. 


Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliography of Gilbert White, the Natural Historian and 
Antiquarian of Selborne. By Edward A. Martin, 
F. G. S., author of ‘‘Glimpses into Nature’s 
Secrets,’’ etc. Illustrated. 274 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign, A Book 
of Appreciations. By Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Adeline Sergeant and Edna Lyall. 312 pp. Svo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.80. 

See review. 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Code of Honor, A. By Mary Hall Leonard. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Life of Victoria, Our Queen and Empress, The. Simply 
told for Children. By Mrs. L. Valentine, author 
of ‘‘Half-Hours of English History,’’ ‘‘Sea 
Fights and Land Battles,’ etc. Illustrated. 
94 pp. quarto, 38 cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

The highly ornate colored covers of Mrs. Valen- 
tine’s book will appeal to the children for whom it 
has been prepared, tempting them to open the book 
and taste the contents. There are illustrations on 
every page. Included among them, in addition to 
the usual portraits and views of palaces and historical 
ceremonies, will be found pictures of Stevenson’s 
first engine anda modern express engine, a modern 
Atlantic liner, a modern battleship, several Colonial 
Houses of Parliament, and a few battle scenes, in- 
cluding those of the Ashanti expedition. Among 
these interesting illustrations are reproductions of 
various insignia and orders, such as the Garter, the 
Victoria Cross, and the ‘Star of India. The book is 
well written and eminently suitable for readers of a 
tender age. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Pennsylvania Reader, The. Historical and Patriotic. 
by Stephen O. Goho, A. M. Illustrated. 207 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 59 cents. 

The book is made up of a series of sketches, cover- 
ing every period in the State’s history, and including 
classic selections in prose and verse by eminent 
Pennsylvania authors. It is designed for use asa 
supplementary reader or in connection with the 
regular classes in United States history. 

Phronsie Pepper. The last of the ‘Five Little 
Peppers.’’ By Margaret Sidney, author of *‘ Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew,”’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Jessie McDermott. 437 pp. !2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

Story of the Rhinegold. The. (Der Ring Des Nibe- 
lungen). Told for young people. By Anna 
Alice Chapin. Illustrated. 138 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

This is a straightforward account of Wagner’s 
Nibelungenlied, for young people. In her intro- 


116 pp. 


Book News 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Chautauqua Reading Circle 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Fiction. 


Natural History. 
French Books. 


Outdoor Studies. 


Games and Amusements, Poetry. 

Guide Books. Political and Socia! 
History. Science. 

Italian Books. Religion. 

Lectures and Addresses. Science. 


Literature. 


; Travel and Description. 
Medical Books. 


duction Miss Chapin gives an excellent and clear 
idea of the complicated series of traditions from 
which the great composer took his materials for 
these great operas, and the quality of clearness 
runs through the whole book, which is frequently 
lightened by the more important ‘‘ music motifs.” 
In many places the very text of the operas is used. 
The motifs are a great advantage and help those who 
understand music to a prompt comprehension and 
interpretation of the opera. Hartford Post. 


GOLDEN Rop BOOoKs. 


Ballads and Tales. Fourth Reader Grade. Compiled 
and adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M. Illustra- 
ted. 160 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Fairy Life. Third Reader Grade. Compiled and 
adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M. Illustrated. 
126 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Rhymes and Fables. First Reader Grade. Compiled 
and adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M. Second 
edition, Illustrated. 64 pp. 12mo, 12 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 


Songs and Stories. Second Reader Grade. Compiled 
and adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M.  Iilus- 
trated. 96 pp. I2mo, 15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

These four volumes are designed to produce attrac- 
tive reading supplementary to the first four books of 
any series of readers. The selections are so arranged 
as to appeal to what interests the child at successive 
periods of mental development. Hence there have 
been introduced many children’s classics—pithy pro- 
verbs and apt sayings that impress the memory—the 
rhymes which have been the cherished lore of the 
nursery for generations, and fables are chosen which 
are the common heritage of the Aryan people. 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 


Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. Condensed 
for use in schools, with an introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. 142 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. : 

Deerslayer, The. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Condensed 
for use in schools, with an introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. 160 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by 
mail, 35 cents. : 


Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. By Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson. Selected for use in schools, with an in- 
troduction and explanatory notes. I10 pp. 12mo, 
cloth, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Evangeline. A tale of Arcadie. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 102 pp. 
I2mo, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Golliver’s Travels. Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdig- 
nag. By Jonathan Swift. Condensed for use in 
schools, with introductory and explanatory notes. 
128 pp. I2mo, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 
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Harold. The last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir E. 
Bulwer-Lytton. Condensed for use in schools, 
with introductory and explanatory notes. 160 pp. 
12mo, cloth, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Horse-Shoe Robinson. By John P. Kennedy. Con- 
densed for use in schools, with introductory and 
explanatory notes. I92 pp. I2mo, 30 cents ; by 
mail, 35 cents. 

Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. Condensed for use 
in schools, with an introduction and explanatory 
notes. 164 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 
cents. ; 

Lady of the Lake, The. By Sir Walter Scott. With 
an introduction and explanatory notes. 184 pp. 
I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Ninety-Three. A story of the French Revolution. 
By Victor Hugo. Abridged for school readings, 


with an introduction and explanatory notes by 


Mrs. Katharine E. Megee. 
cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 
Paul Dombey. From ‘‘Dombey and Son.’’ By 
Charles Dickens. Condensed for use in schools, 
with introductory and explanatory notes. 128 pp. 

I2mo, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Pilot, The. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Condensed for 
use in schools, with an introduction and explana- 
tory notes. 181 pp. With glossary. tI2mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Prisoner of Chillon, with Selections from Childe Harold 
and Mazeppa, The. By Lord Byron. With intro- 
ductory and explanatory notes. 128 pp. I2mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Condensed for use 
in schools, with an introduction and explanatory 
notes. 128 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

Sketch-Book, The.. Eight Selections. By Washington 
Irving. With an introduction, suggestions for 
critical readings, and notes. Under the editorial 
supervision of Edward E. Hale, Jr. 121 pp. 
I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Snow-Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales, The. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Selected for school-read- 
ings, with an introduction and explanatory notes. 
I2I pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Spy, The. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Condensed for 
use in schools, with an introduction and explana- 
tory notes. 128 pp. I2mo, 20 cents ; by mail, 
25 cents. 

Story of Little Nell, from Old Curiosity Shop, The. 
By Charles Dickens. With an introduction and 
notes. 123 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

Tales of the Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 
Selected for use in schools, with an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 128 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Se- 
lected for use in schools, with an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 128 pp. I2mo, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. : 

Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
Abridged for school-reading, with an introduction 
and notes. 173 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 cents. 

Wonder-Book, A. For Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Selected stories for use in schools, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes. 
I2I pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The editors have struck out ina new line in the 
preparation, of literature for schools. They have 
taken great works of fiction and poetry and so edited 
them as to omit what is beyond the comprehension, 


I57pp- I2mo, 30 
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or what would weary the attention of children in the 
higher grades of elementary schools. 


CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE 
LITERATURE. 


Imperial Germany. A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character. By Sidney Whitman, F. R. G. &., 
author of ‘‘ The Realm of the Hapsburgs,’’ etc. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 330pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This volume gives a comprehensive survey of 
present Germany, defining its position among Euro- 
pean nations as to government, education, literary 
attainments, commerce and social life. Mr. Whit- 
man’s personal friendship with Bismarck, Von Moltke 
and other leaders of modern Germany, gives added 
value to his discussion of German politics. His 
chapter on Bismarck has been introduced into the 
schools of Potsdam as a required study. The numer- 
ous illustrations include autograph portraits of states- 
men, military leaders, literary men, and scholars, and 
reproductions of famous buildings and works of art. 

Hartford Post. 


Social Spirit in America, The. By C. R. Henderson. 
350 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


‘The Social Spirit in America ”’ is full of wise hints 
and suggestions. The author gives his views on many 
subjects, among them being ‘‘ Better Houses for the 
People,’’ ‘‘ Public Health,’’ ‘‘Good Roads and Com- 
munication,’’ ‘‘ Organizations of Wage Earners,’’ 
‘* Political Reforms,’’ and ‘‘ The Social Spirit in Con- 
flict with Anti-Social Institutions.’? These are all 
subjects of timely interest, to which many persons 
are giving deep thought. Subjects of this natureare 
receiving the constant attention of students of 
sociology, and not a year passes that brave attempts 
are not made to solve some of the problems connected 
with them. Such students, then, as well as all 
humanitarians, may well spend an hour or two over 
‘« The Social Spirit in America.’’ N. Y. Herald. 


Short History of Mediaeval Europe. By Qliver J. 
Thatcher, Ph. D., author of ‘‘A Sketch of the 
History of the Apostolic Church.’’ With maps. 
309 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


This is an abridgment of the larger work by 
Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D. It is calculated to give 
those who have not time to consult the larger works, 
an acquaintance with the progress of events in Europe 
from the year 350 to about 1500. Hartford Post. 


Roman Life in Pliny’s Time. By Maurice Pellison. 
Translated from the French by Maud Wilkinson. 
With an introduction by Frank Justus Miller. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

This is a fresh and stimulative study of Roman 
manners at the end of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The every-day life of the people, their 
amusements, their methods of transacting business, 
their social customs, and the daily round of visits to 
the baths, the theatre or circus, and the schools, are 
all described with that vivacity and grace of treat- 
ment that render the work of so many of the modern 
French commentators and historians infinitely more 
readable than that of the Germans, who, until 
recently, have had possession of the field and whose 
treatment of their subjects is too often apt to be 
equally exhaustive and exhausting. M. Pellison’s 
work is mainly based upon the incomparable letters 
of the younger Pliny, while quotations here and there 
from Juvenal and Martial, some of which are in the 
English of Dryden and Elton, add a touch of color to 
the picture, In.the final chapter the value of Pliny’s 
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testimony is considered and his cheerful optimism 
contrasted with the cynical railings of Juvenal. 
N. Y. Sun. 


Roman and Mediaeval Art. Revised and eniarged. 
With many new illustrations. By W. H. Good- 
year, M.A., author of ‘‘Ancient and Modern 


History,” etc. 307 pp. Indexed. New and 
enlarged edition. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


This volume, as is so often the case with the popular 
treatise, suffers from the attempt to compress a vast 
subject within too narrow limits. Where, for instance, 
it is only possible to devote a small space to such 
a great question as the influence of Gothic art on 
that of the Renaissance, the result is confusing, and 
no clear idea is left in the mind of the reader, who 
has only a smattering of knowledge of the great 
works in painting and sculpture. Whereas he might 
have obtained some notion of an epoch by reading 
about one distinguished man and his work, he is 
hopelessly confused in the attempt to grapple with 
a long list of the productions of various artists. Prof. 
Goodyear is inclined to value works of art, and to 
plead for art instruction too exclusively on the 
ground that the statuary and paintings of past ages 
are so many ‘‘documents’’ that show us how men 
lived in times gone by. But surely a statue is of 
more importance because it is beautiful than because 
it conveys to the observer accurate information as to 
dressmaking and fashions in the time of Pericles. 
It is interesting to know just how Aspasia wore her 
hair, but the other aspect of the matter is the more 
important. Information as to past times is valuable 
enough, but the cultivation of a catholic taste, which 
recognizes the beautiful under its every form, is the 
thing first to be desired. N.Y. Sun. 


DRAMA. 


Merry Devil of Edmonton, The. A Comedy. Edited 
with a preface, notes and glossary, by Hugh 
Walker, M. A. The Temple Dramatists.’*.79 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 
cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 

School for Scandal, The. A comedy written by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited with a pre- 
face and notes by G. A. Aitken. With a portrait. 
The Temple Dramatists. 166 pp. 18mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Physics. For Grammar Schools. By Charles L. 
Harrington, M. A. Illustrated. 123 pp. 1I2mo, 

50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

The result of several years’ use of the expert- 
mental method in teaching physics to boys under 
thirteen years of age. The work considers subjects 
which are full of interest, and it compels the student 
to do work, to observe carefully, and to write an accu- 
rate account of his observations; although prelimi- 
nary, it follows the method indicated in the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard and Columbia. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Principles of Fruit-Growing, The. By L. H. Bailey. 
The Rural Science Series. Illustrated. 508 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This is a very thorough treatise on the whole sub- 
ject, considering the general and special conditions 
of fruit-growing, location, soil, climate, markets; 
methods of tillage, and the planting and cultivation 
of orchards and vineyards ; the diseases and enemies 
to be contended with, the modes of harvesting and 
marketing fruits, etc. So comprehensive a work, 
that is at the same time minute in detail and entirely 
up-to-date, has not been accessible before, and we 
have found it unexpectedly interesting, and we 


Montaigne and Other Essays. 
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should say that the fruit-grower, whether professional 
or amateur, would find it indispensable. 
Philadelphia Times. 


Study of English Words, A. By Jessie Macmillan 
Anderson. 118 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

This is believed to be the first effort to bring within 
school-room scope and school-book form the latest 
discoveries of language students about English. 
After Trench and White :and Skeat, the author is 
indebted to Whitney and Emerson; and Prof. Jack- 
son, of Columbia University, has allowed the use of 
his table for distinguishing word-origins at sight. 
Thirty Years of Teaching. By L. C. Miall, F.R.S. 

Reprinted with additions from the Journal of 
Education. 250 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


ESSAYS. 

Chiefly biographical. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Now first collected with 
foreword by S. R. Crockett. With frontispiece. 
297 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

These essays were contributed by Thomas Carlyle 
to Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia between 1520 
and 1823, and they have not previously appeared in 
book form. S. R. Crockett has written a foreword, 
in which he rather deprecates the publishing of these 
very youthful and unfinished essays. They will give 
no new information as to Carlyle’s mental develop- 
ment. One on Montucla has not hitherto been 
noticed by bibiiographers. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Oxford House Papers. A series of papers written by 

members of the. University of Oxford. Third 
Series. 171 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote, The. 
Dudley Warner. Illustrated. 187 pp. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

Success Is For You. By Dorothy Quigley, author of 
‘“*Everybody’s Fairy-Godmother.”’ 166 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

An effort to show that success is within the grasp 
of all who properly apply their mental and psychic 
forces. In proof of this theory instances of the tri- 
umph of mind over matter are given, and the investi- 
gations of eminent psychologists are introduced. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Way to Keep Young, The. By Dorothy Quigley, 
author of ‘‘ Everybody’s Fairy-Godmother,’’ and 
“Success is for You.’’ 92pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 63 cents. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Myths and Legends of the Mackinacs and the Lake 
Region, By Grace Franks Kane. _ Illustrated. 
159 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


FICTION. 


By Charles 
I2mo, 


Barbara Blomberg. A Historical Romance. By Dr. 
Georg Ebers, author of ‘‘ Uarda,’’ ‘‘ Joshua.’’ 
etc. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 2 vols. 


16mo, $1.10; paper, 60 cents. . 

The time of this strong historical romance is the 
period of turmoil which followed the death of Luther, 
when Protestants and Catholics were struggling for 
the mastery in Germany and the Netherlands. The 
story opens in the city of Ratisbon, where Charles V. 
meets Barbara Blomberg and is captivated by her 
voice, in spite of the distractions caused by warring 
princes and burghers. Later the story changes to 
the Netherlands and pictures the stirring scenes pre- 
ceding the work of liberation. The romance offers 
a series of vivid sketches of dramatic events which 
had far-reaching consequences. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Betsey Jane on the New Woman. By Herbert E. Brown, 
author of ‘‘ Betsey Jane on Wheels.’’ The En- 
terprise Series, 271 pp. 1I2mo, paper 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Black-Box Murder, The. By the Man who Discovered 
the Murderer. By Maarten Maartens, author of 
‘*The Sin of Joost Avelingh,’’ Columbia Series. 
218 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


Child Wife; and Only a Governess, Two complete 


novels. By Adah M. Howard. Clover Series. 
242 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 ‘cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 


Christian, The. 
‘““The Manxman,’’ ete. 
by mail, $1.23. 

‘« The Christian,’’ is adrama of frail human nature, 
aspiring to perfection and struggling to attain the 
highest ideal. Thestory opens in the Isle of Man, 
but the action takes place for the most part in Lon- 
don, and the author’s strenuous preparation for this 
book is shown in the succession of moving and dra- 
matic scenes from a strange and unknown life in the 
world’s metropolis. His mastery of the human 
drama has never been shown so forcibly. The 
romance throbs with life, and the emotional force of 
these pictures of aspiration, temptation, love and 
tragedy reaches a height which will make a lasting 
impression upon the literature of our time. 

Hartford Post. 


Clever Tales. Ludovic Halévy, Auguste Strindberg, 
Vsevolod Garshin, Villiers De L/’Isle Adam, 
Alexander Kielland, Jakub Arbes. Selected and 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
243 pp. I6mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke have selected 
and edited the stories in ‘‘ Clever Tales.’? They in- 
clude ‘‘ During the Riot,’’ by Ludovic Halévy ; 

‘* Love and Bread’ and ‘‘ The Phoenix,’’ by Auguste 

Strindberg: ‘‘ Four Days,’’ by Vsevolod Garshin ; 

‘‘ Karen,’’ by Alexander Kielland : ‘‘Newton’s Brain ”’ 

and ‘‘ Under a Bush of Lilacs,’’ by Jakub Arbes, and 

five stories by Villiers de I’Isle Adam, All these 
authors are skilled at their craft, and it is desirable 
that we should inform ourselves as to their style and 
method of writing. An easy way to obtain some in- 
formation on the point is to peruse ‘‘ Clever Tales.”’ 

N. Y. Herald. 


Colonial Free-Lance, A, By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, 
author of ‘‘In Defiance of the King.’’ 312 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 33 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

In this new romance of the revolution, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss shows a power of sustained -nterest and a com- 
mand of dramatic effect which will make his book a 
notable addition to our fiction.. The scene is laid for 
the most part in old New York during the British 
occupancy on Long Island Sound, and on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
‘* Kast Lynne,’’ etc. With an introductory pre- 
face by Miss Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset. Globe Library. 294 pp. I12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This book was first published in 1860. 


Distinguished Provincial at Paris (Un grand Homme de 
province a Paris.) By H. De Balzac. Translated 
by Ellen Marriage, with a preface by Gearge 
Saintsbury. 368 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In his preface Professor Saintsbury places this 
book by Balzac in the first rank of the great author’s 
work. He considers that both for comedy and 
tragedy, both for scheme and execution, the novel 
is hardly inferior to anything Balzac has done. We 
are inclined to agree with Mr., Saintsbury, although 


A story. By Hall Caine, author of 
539 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
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until we had refreshed our memory with Miss Ellen 
Marriage’s translation we must confess that the ‘‘ Dis- 
tinguished Provincial at Paris ’’ had not remained on 
so higha pedestal in our mental storehouse. We 
remembered Balzac’s picture of the corrupt press 
and how we had been impressed with its fidelity to 


facts. Mr. Saintsbury seems to think that Balzac 
wrote spitefully about the press. Wedo not think so. 
There are certain abuses in connection with the French 
press which do not obtain toa similar extent in this 
country. Even Balzac himself would hardly have 
dared to suggest, if an unfavorable review of one of 
his books had appeared in one of the first-class Eng- 
lish newspapers, that the critic had been bought over 
by an enemy, or had been influenced by personal spite 
because Balzac had forgotten to send on a handsome 

bribe in the shape of a cheque. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
Dragon’s Teeth. A novel from the Portuguese. By 
Mary J. Serrano, author of ‘‘ Destiny and Other 
Poems.’’ Lavender Series. 516 pp. I12mo, paper, 

30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


Dreams of To-Day. By Percival Pollard. With 
frontispiece. 246 pp. 12mo. gocents; by mail, 

99 cents. 
Mr. Pollard’s dreams consist, for the most part, of 
rather commonplace ideas, clothed in a style that is 
a studious attempt at preciosity. N.Y. Sun. 


Evolution of Dodd’s Sister. A Tragedy of Everyday 
Life. By Charlotte Whitney Eastman. 230 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

A study of the woman question. Poor home train 
ing and a faulty educational system produce the 
ethical failure, called ‘‘ Dodd’s Sister.’’? Her develop- 
ment from infancy to wifehood is critically consid- 
ered. Teaches that womanhood must be the aim 
of a woman’s education; motherhood, strong and 
capable, must be the focal point of her development. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Folly of Pen Harrington, The. A novel. By Julian 
Sturgis, author of ‘‘John Maidment,’’ ‘ Thral- 
dom,’’ etc. 269 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Very bright and breezy is the story of Pen Harring- 
ton and her ‘‘set.’? Pen is the life and soul of a 
society clique. Original and infectious in her ideas, 
utterly unselfish in her aims and ambitions, she lives 
in a little world of her own idolized alike by men 
and women. One of her practical hobbies is a club 
for working girls, and it is the history of one of its 
members which forms the background of the plot. 

Pen can afford to laugh at love for at least half-way 

through the book, but at length she has to confess 

herself beaten. An African explorer, as noble as he 
is brave, succeeds in winning her heart, though not— 
at least not until much else has happened—her hand. 

For just as he is on the point of proposing to her, 

she rushes into an engagement with a man who has 

asked her over and over again to marry him. How- 
ever, she afterwards discovers a very black side to her 


fiancé’s character and reputation, and the engage- 


ment is consequently cancelled. The story is very 
brightly told. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Frank Mildmay, or The Naval Officer. 
Marryat. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
introduction by David Hannay. 392 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Hannay draws attention to the fact that the 
story of Frank Mildmay is to a great extent autobio- 
graphical, most of the adventures which befell Frank 
Mildmay having in reality happened to Frederick 
Marryat himself. It is interestimg-beeaqse it was the 
book which first brougfrt the rovelist imte-notice, and 
because of its black pietures of tite Royal Navy of 
the time- Eates on, whem Merryat had his materials 
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better in hand, he gave the bright side as well as the 
sombre. We find both sides in ‘‘ Peter Simple ’’; but 
“* Frank Mildmay ”? is, as Mr. Hannay observes, the 
work of a ’prentice hand who was still an imitator. 

London Bookseller. 


King’s Assegai, The. A MatabiliStory. By Bertram 
Mitford, author of ‘‘The White Shield,’ ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Spider,’’ etc. With illustrations b 
Stanley L. Wood. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
95 cents ; Fenno’s Select Series, paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

Mr. Mitford has already won distinction as a writer 
of Zulu stories, and ‘‘ The King’s Assegai’’ is more 
than likely to add to his laurels. Literary World. 


Lindsay’s Girl, A novel. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
author of ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘‘ Her Debut,”’ etc. 
Victor Series. 320 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Making of a Schoolgirl, The. By Evelyn Sharp. 
Bodley Booklets, No. 2. 114 pp. 1I6mo, paper, 
27 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

Becky and her brother Jack are a pleasant pair, and 
this little sketch of schoolgirl life has in it many of 
those touches of quaint humor and playful fancy that 
made some of Miss Sharp’s fairy tales so delightful. 

N.Y. Sun. 


Mills of God, The. By Helen Davies, author of ‘‘ Rev- 
eries of a Spinster.’”’ 274 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The clever author of ‘‘Reveries of a Spinster,”’ 
Helen Davies, is out with another book, this time a 
novel of fashionable life in Gotham. In ‘‘The Mills 
of God,’’ a story of Dorcas, she paints scenes in the 
lives of those who belong to the ‘‘ Four Hundred,”’ 
and under the gay surface one who seeks may find 
the warning the author seeks to convey concerning 
the misery syre to sooner or later follow the conven- 
tional marriage for convenience. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Biission of Poubalov. By Frederick R. Burton. Cri- 
terion Series. 236 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

The ordinary reader will be at no pains to discover and 
appreciate certain plain points about this story. Itisa 
story with a plot, and the narrative is conscientiously 
and cleverly accomplished. Mr. Burton understands 
perfectly that very valuable principle of the story- 
teller’s art whereby the curiosity of the reader is 

uickly aroused, duly maintained, and finally grati- 
fed. His police agent is a vigorous figure, and his 
heroine enjoys the distinction of being able to face 
trouble with some other aspect than that of lachry- 
mose despair. She is an excellent heroine, a good 
talker, and a sensible, clever person, and we cordially 
congratulate Mr. Burton upon her presence in his 
book. N.Y. Sun. 


Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. By Mrs. Alexander, author 
of ‘‘A Fight with Fate,’’ etc. Illustrated. The 
Lotos Library. 181 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

The rather vulgar old Scotswoman, Norman Adair’s 
mother, will certainly be forgiven by most readers for 
her interference in the rapid intimacy between her 
son and the charming Gwendoline Crichton. A 
young married woman with an ill-conditioned hus- 
band and a young old friend of the opposite sex is in 
a perilous position. Yet Mrs. Alexander does her 
best to assure us that so disinterested and excellent a 
pair are safe in their platonic devotion. We probably 
owe the accident which removes the churlish stock- 
broker to a land where speculation is at rest to some 
misgiving on her part in the absolute security of the 
position. So far as it lasts, we are bound to say 
Norman is the pink of discretion and respectful alle- 
giance, and Gwendoline as reticent as it is possible for 
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a wife so ill appreciated to be. But we cannot affect 
much interest in the story, which is only successful 
in showing how a book may be filled with fluent nar- 
rative and perfectly just descriptions of the incidents 
of common life, and yet leave no impression and 
suggest no inference. London Atheneum. 


Mariella; or, Le Selve. By Louise De La Ramée 
(Ouida). Illustrated. 240 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

This is a tragic idyl of modern Italian peasant life 
—a sombre and powerful study of the Italian char- 
acter and temperament that is free from the exag- 
geration and extravagance by which so much of her 
work is disfigured. LeSelve is a vast tract of forest 
and pasture land lying between the lakes of Braciano 
and Vico, in the neighborhood of Viterbo. The 
estate, which belongs to Gandolfo, a Roman noble, is 
peopled with a peasant tenantry as ignorant and as 
brutal as they were in the days of the Farnese and 
the Borgia. Hither has come, as superintendent, a 
young Russian nobleman and ex-officer of the Im- 
perial Guard, who, having become a disciple of Tolstoi 
and the reformers, has been ,cashiered, accused of 
nihilism, and condemned to the mines of Siberia for 
life. Having made his escape into Germany, he has 
chanced to meet Gandolfo, and has accepted from 
him the position of superintendent of the vast estate, 
where, after he has spent some months in an en- 
deavor to better the condition of the peasants, and, 
at the same time, to check their perpetual thieving, 
their hatred culminates in an attempt to murder him. 
He is saved by Muriella, a young peasant girl, whose 
heroism and self-sacrifice stand out in glowing con- 
trast to the gloom and tragedy of her surroundings. 
The story is told in simple and effective language, 
and the girl’s pilgrimage to the shrine at Viterbo and 
the storming of the old castle by the murderous 
peasants are described with no little skill. 

N. Y. Sun. 


New Note, A. By Ella MacMahon, author of “A 
Modern Man,” “‘ A Pitiful Passion,’’ etc. Victor 
Series. 345 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 

We were curious to know whether the author of 
“A New Note” and ‘A Pitiful Passion ’’ could 
maintain the high level to which she had risen, 
especially in the former work, and we dreaded lest 
we proven’ P be disappointed and find the new work 
simply a ‘‘ pot-boiler.”’ A perusal of the book left 
us with the impression that the book at least equals 
the author’s previous novels. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Old Maid’s Love, An, A Dutch tale told in English. 
By Maarten Maartens, author of ‘‘ The Sins of 
Joost Avelingh,’’ ‘‘My Lady Nobody,” etc. 
Columbia Series. 320 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Old Times in Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, author of ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,’’ 
‘Widow Guthrie,” etc. 249 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

It is long since a volume has come from the hands 
of the author of ‘‘ The Dukesborough Tales,’’ and 
this has been our loss. Col. Johnston was among the 
earliest of Southern writers who after the war began 
to give us true and moving pictures of life in the 
South. His tales charmed all who read them—not 
alone for their accuracy to life, but for the art and 
power with which they were constructed. His pres- 
ent volume contains fifteen stories, and they are 
certain of cordial and interested acceptance. 

N. Y. Times. 


Pacific Tales. By Louis Becke, author of ‘‘ By Reef 
and Palm,’’ etc. With portrait. 323 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
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In his previous volumes Mr. Becke has interested 
us all by his life-like description of life and character 
in the Southern Seas. In the present book he collects 
a further assortment of tales, dealing with the same 
scenes and much the same people, as those to whom 
we have already been introduced. The stories are 
evidently each and all the outcome of Mr. Becke’s 
personal experiences, and they are told with that 
graphic vigour and picturesque simplicity which 
characterize his writing. There are few persons, we 
imagine, who combine the strange personal experi- 
ences of Mr. Becke with so complete a mastery of 
the technicalities of story-telling, and it is this excep- 
tional combination which enables him to attract and 
to retain the eager attention of the reading public. 

London Bookseller. 


By Bertha M. 
I2mo, paper, 


Prince Charlie’s Daughter. A novel. 
Clay. Globe Library. 354 pp. 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Professor’s Dilemma, The. By Annette Lucile Noble, 
author of ‘‘ Uncle Jack’s Executors,’’ ‘‘ Love and 
Shawlstraps.’? 316 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

A professor of psychology in a western university, 
while enjoying a vacation in Egypt, meets one of his 
own countrywomen, whose statuesque beauty appeals 
so strongly to the professor’s fancy that he offers her 
many flattering attentions, and finally declares his 
love ; Jean Penrose, likewise an American girl, is in- 
troduced to Professor Reid, who suddenly realizes 
that Miss Penrose is his affinity ; also that he is ina 
dilemma. His action after making this discovery is 
interesting. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Quest of the Gilt-Edged Girl, By Richard De Lyrienne. 
Bodley Booklets. No. 2. 98 pp. 16mo, paper, 

27 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 
The situation is handled with extreme cleverness, 


and the exaggerated imitation of Le Galliene’s poetic 


thought and style is capital. England’s and Amer- 
ica’s literary ‘“‘lights’’ are touched up in amusing 
fashion in the course of the narrative. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Rameaw’s Nephew. A translation from Diderot’s 
Autographic Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
176 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Stepmother, The. A tale of modern Athens. By Gre- 
gory Xenopoulos. Done into English by Mrs. Ed- 
monds. 143 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

This book is the work of Gregory Xenopoulos, who 
is perhaps the leading figure in the not very large 
group of present time Greek novelists. In Greece 
the people as a rule marry early, and here a certain 
study is made on that text. The story has been trans- 
lated by Mrs. Edmonds, who thoroughly knows the 
Greek kingdom and its language. In many of his 
writings Xenopoulos has taken Zola as a master, but 
‘‘ The Stepmother ”’ is hardly Zolaesque. 

Hartford Post. 


Sunrise. By William Black, author of ‘‘Stand Fast, 
Craig Royston,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 430 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


Thelma. A Norwegian Princess. By Marie Corelli. 
Monarch Series. 520pp: I2mo, paper, I5 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Touchstone of Life, The. By Ella MacMahon. _ Illus- 
trated. 2:6 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. : 

In ‘‘The Touchstone of Life,’’ we have the story 
of Ivor Clay, an illegitimate son of a peer, who 
makes a success of life, being a first-class man at 
Harrow and Cambridge, and ultimately becoming the 
chief man of one of the colonies. The man who 


comes to the colony as governor is young Lord 
Sithrington, son of Ivor Clay’s father. The two men 
become antagonists in colonial politics, and they also 
love the same girl, Susan Romer. Susan is engaged 
to the peer, but, finally, marries Ivor Clay. The 
development of the plot, the characterization, the 
mise en scene are all cleverly done, and the author 
leaves the final issue of the story till almost the last 
page. There are times when the reader feels that 
there is a certain want of conviction about certain 
passages. Most of these are, however, cleared up, 
and the reader feels that, after all, the various charac- 
ters were perfectly justified in acting as they did. 
The novel is decidedly well written, and will enhance 
the author’s reputation. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Vendetta; or, The Story of One Forgotten. By Marie 
Corelli. Monarch Series. 343 pp. I2mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
“A Spoil ef Office,’’ ‘A Little Norsk,’’ etc. 
281 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Ways of Life, The. Two stories. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
330 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

In both ‘‘ Mr. Sandford ’’ and ‘‘ The Wonderful His- 
tory of Mr. Robert Dalyell,’’ Mrs. Oliphant has struck 
a new note, a note in the minor key: In each case a 
man, still in his prime, suddenly comes to the highest 
point that he is destined to reach, to find a little later 
that the tide is turning, and that he is powerless 
to prevent himself being carried with it. Contrary 
to her usual practice, Mrs. Oliphant has written a 
preface on this es of the ebbing tide. In this 
she discusses the effects on different men when. they 
make the discovery that they are being carried away 
by the retiring waters. The discovery comes in many 
different ways—in the unresponsive silence which 
greets an orator who once was interrupted by per- 
petual cheers; in the publishing of a book which 
drops and is never heard of more; in the painting of 
pictures which no longer sell; or in the changed 
accent with which the fickle public pronounces a 
once favored name. With Mr. Sandford it is a case of 
unsold pictures. Mrs. Oliphant has seized upon 
‘“‘what in the jargon of the age is called the psy- 
chological moment’’ when: the man makes the dis- 
covery. The startied victim suddenly perceives what 
has happened to him, and feels in every plank of his 
boat the downward drag of the ebb tide, and looks 
about him wildly to see if there is anything he can 
lay hold of to arrest it, any deliverance, or any 
escape. In the second story, Robert Dalyell volun- 
tarily retires, accepts a kind of moral annihilation 
while yet all the sources of life are warm within him, 
blots himself out of life, in fact, thinking that by so 
doing he is acting for the best. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Wolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis (Dan Quin). Illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 337 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


L’Oncle et le Neveu, et Les Jumeaux de I’ Hotel Corneille. 
By Edmond About, with explanatory notes in 
English by G. Castegnier, B. S., B. L. No. 20 
Contes Choisis, 18mo, paper, 120 pages, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

This book is well adapted for students, as the text 
is choice and clear and is elucidated with explanatory 
notes in English by G. Castegnier. Moreover, the 
stories themselves are delightful. No one could tell 
a story better than About, and here we have two of 
his best. N. Y. Herald. 
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GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Foster’s Complete Hoyle. An Encyclopedia of all the 
Indoor Games Played at the Present Day. With 
Suggestions for Good Play, a Full Code of Laws. 
Illustrated Hands By R. F. Foster, author of 
‘* Foster’s Whist Manual,’’ etc. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and engravings, 625 pp., 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

It is claimed for Foster’s Complete Hoyle that, 
while absolutely ofiginal throughout, it has been 
composed by Mr. Foster after a thorough study of 
every book in any language bearing on him, and also 
after consultation with leading club authorities on 
games all over the world and a verdict giving the 
consensus of opinion on all disputed points. In his 
introduction Mr. Foster says persons who have never 
given the subject much attention will be surprised to 
learn how little authority there is for the rules 
governing the great majority of our popular games. 
If we except chess, checkers, billiards, backgammon 
and tenpins and such games as whist and scat, all of 
which are regulated by well-defined codes of laws, 
we have very few games left which are not played 
differently in different localities. Even poker, 
which is undoubtedly the most popular game in the 
world, is the subject of endless disputes and decisions 
which flatly contradict one another are continually 
given by editors of the various card columns in the 
press. The purpose of the present publication is to 
provid a means for settling all such disputes without 
referring them to a third party. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Whist Essence. With American Leads. Compiled by 
J.C. Barney. 16 pp. 32mo paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 27 cents. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


London Handbook. ‘The leading book of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year. June 1897 to May 1898. 
Containing contributions from Israel Zangwill, 
Mrs. Humphry, Sir Walter Besant, and others. 
Profusely illustrated by J. Pennell and others, 
and with a specially designed cover by Max Cow- 
per. 208 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

This handbook, we are told, is the outcome of a 
belief that ‘‘ there is an actual requirement for a book 
with London as its subject, quite different from the 
round of Beedekers, almanacs and histories.’’ If there 
exists such arequirement, which we doubt, we can- 
not see that this publication meets it. It is certainly 
quite different from the ordinary handbook to Lon- 
don; but this is not an advantage, and we utterly fail 
to see where its usefulness comes in. The Londoner, 
we should say, has no need for it. The regulation 
guide is informative from cover to cover, and that is 
why the serious visitor, whether he be from the 
country or from abroad, invests in it. Stuff such as 
this is of no use to him, or, so far as we can tell, to 
any one else :—‘‘ Among many other public erections 
in London, we should like to pull down the following : 
the National Gallery, Buckingham Palace, Euston 
Road, the Albert Memorial, the County Council 
Lodging-house in Parker Street, the Royal Aquarium 
and Camden Town, etc.’’ This brilliant ebullition of 
wit is taken from the section entitled ‘‘ London in 
Detail,’’ and the rest of that section is on a par with 
it. We would suggest that, if this work is to appear 
again, the writers should repress their inclination to 
be laboriously funny, and should content themselves 
with being simply accurate. 

London Saturday Review. 


HISTORY. 


Annals of Switzerland. By Julia M. Colton. Illus- 
trated. 301 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

See review. 
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Beside Old Hearthstones. By Abram English Brown, 
author of ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,’’ etc. Foot- 
prints of the Patriots. Illustrated. 367 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Cabot’s Discovery of North America. By G. E. Weare, 
author of ‘‘ Edmund Burke’s Connection with 
Bristol from 1774 till 1780,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
343 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $2.80; by mail, $2.94. 

Mr. G. E. Weare has taken a great deal of pains in 
the compilation of his little book in connection with 
the fourth centenary of John Cabot’s voyage to New- 
foundland. He has ransacked most of the printed 
material on the subject and sought help in various 
quarters. He has strung together numerous records 
and criticisms, interpolating his own remarks, and 
various statements of an antiquarian and biographi- 
cal character. Wecannot say that he manifests the 
possession of any great critical faculty, nor has he 
the power of clear arrangement orsuccinct statement. 

He leaves the reader in a state of bewilderment. To 

any one unfamiliar with Cabotian literature the 

work may prove of service ; but it is no light reading. 

A clear connected account of all that recent research 

and criticism have been able to discover concerning 

the Cabots and their respective shares in the early 
voyages to America would have been serviceable ; the 
documents on which it was based might be given in 
an appendix, though copious reference to all the 
accessible authorities might have sufficed. There 
can be no doubt that it was the father, John Cabot, 

who was the leader of the famous voyage in 1497 

which formed England’s initial claim to the North 

American Continent, and that Sebastian Cabot, to put 

it mildly, allowed himself to be decked with his 

father’s laurels. John Cabot.sailed from Bristol in 
the beginning of May and was back again in the 
beginning of August. This was a remarkably short 
time in which to accomplish a voyage of such length 
in a ship of the Fifteenth Century, so short that 

Colonel G. E. Church at a recent meeting of the 

Royal Geographical Society maintained that the voy- 

age, instead of three months, really took a year and 

three months, Cabot having sailed from Bristol in 

1496, and not 1497. Of course Mr. Weare refers in 

detail to the problem of Cabot’s landfall, but does 

not succeed in throwing any fresh light on the vexed 
question. A recent committee of the Royal Society 
of Canada conclude that the weight of evidence is in 
favor of the easternmost point of Cape Breton. 
London Times. 


Court of the Tuileries, from the Restoration to the Flight 
of Louis Philippe, The. By Catherine Charlotte, 
Lady Jackson, author of ‘‘The Last of the 
Valois,’’ etc. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
327, 371 pp. I2mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 


French Revolution, The. A History by Thomas Car- 
lyle. Volume III. The Guillotine. With front- 
ispiece. The Temple Classics. 464 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents; leather, 57 
cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski, author of ‘‘ The 
Romance of an Empress,’ etc. Translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd. Witha por- 
trait. 562 pp. iI2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. ; 


Royal Navy, The. A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By Wm. Laird Clowes, 
assisted by Sir Clements Markham, K. C. B., 
P. R.G.S.; Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.; H. 
W. Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, E. Fraser, etc. 
Twenty-five photogravures and hundreds of full 
page and other illustrations, maps, charts, etc. 
In five volumes. Vol. I. 698 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $5.85; by mail, $6.41. 
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In a general preface Mr. Laird Clowes gives a clear 
exposition of the plan of this magnificent and invalu- 
able history of the Navy. The work, he states, is 
divided into fourteen sections, each treating of some 
well-defined period in the history of the Royal Navy. 
Each of these sections is subdivided into chapters 
dealing respectively with the civil history of the 
Navy, the military history of the Navy, and the his- 
tory of the voyages and maritime discoveries during 
each period. In the case of certain sections, the 
importance of the naval campaigns in which great 
fleets were employed has led to a further subdivision 
of the portion treating of the military history. The 
first volume now before us gives a wonderfully 
detailed and interesting account of the wooden walls 
of Britain from the earliest times to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, a period little known to those out- 
side a very small circle of experts. Sir Clements 
Markham’s chapters on the voyages and discoveries 
of the period include an account of Drake’s circum- 
navigation of the globe and Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
expeditions as well as the numerous daring adven- 
tures of the gay sea-dogs of the Elizabethan time. 
The illustrations are at once interesting and valuable 
since many of them have been reproduced from 
sources not ordinarily accessible to the general 
reader; while the maps are an indispensable aid in 
following the story of great historic events. The 
reader who knows anything of the difficulties with 
which the authors have had to contend cannot but be 
surprised that the arrangement is so good, for the 
mass of material which has been pruned down and 
put ship-shape must have been enormous. 

London Speaker. 

Shakespeare’s London. A Study of London in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By T. Fairman 
Ordish, F. S. A., author of ‘‘Early London 
Theatres.’’ Illustrated. Indexed. 257 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Old London is at all times a fascinating study, and 
doubly so when we dip into that part of its history 
which surrounds the life of Shakespeare and tells us 
of the cunditions under which his wonderful genius 
worked. Students of the national poet will be grate- 
ful to Mr. Ordish for the handy little book on the 
subject which has just appeared. ‘‘ Knowledge of 
the surroundings amid which Shakespeare weaved 
his world of enchantment,’’ writes the author, ‘‘ only 
enhances our sense of wonder, and it enables us to 
understand and appreciate better the glorious harvest 
of his genius. The book isa careful study of London 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and presses home 
the point that London, where Skakespeare lived and 
accomplished the work of his life, should share with 
Stratford-on-Avon the honor of association with the 
name and memory of the poet. One of the most 
interesting features of the volume is an excellent 
reproduction of a section of Visscher’s view of Lon- 
don in the year 1616. Several other illustrations of 
vanished and vanishing London are also given. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

Short History of the Italian Waldenses who have Inhabi- 
ted the Valleys of the Cottian Alps, A. From 
ancient times to the present. By Sophia V. 
Bompiani, author of ‘‘Italian Explorers in 
Africa.’’ Illustrated. 175 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the 
People. By various writers. Edited by H. D. 
Traill, D.C. Ll. Volume VI. From the Battle 
of Waterloo to the General Election of 1885. 
700 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

See review. 

Victorian Era, The. By P. Anderson Graham, author 
of ‘‘Country Pastimes for Boys.’’ ete. With 
seventy-five illustrations and two maps. 245 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
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Instead of being a dry-as-dust collection of histor- 
ical facts, this is a clear account of life in England, 
and of modern progress as seen in England during 
Victoria’s reign. Thus the author tells us about the 
early railways, the introduction of electricity, the 
Anti-Corn Law League, the present condition of 
women and children, the foreign food supply, the 
progress of medical science, the prevention of dis— 
ease, India’s moral and material progress, changes in 
dress, and the progress that has been made in regard 
to battleships, torpedoes, mines, searchlights and 
torpedo destroyers. He also gives us a brief sketch 
of the celebrities of the reign, as well as of the lead- 
ing literary and scientific writers. N. Y. Herald. 


ITALIAN BOOKS. 

Fra Le Corde. Di Un Contrabasso. Racconto Di 
Salvatore Farina. With explanatory notes in 
English by Professor T. E. Comba. 98 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Farina is one of the most popular of modern Italian 
authors, and this popularity is not confined to his 
native land, for his stories have been translated into 
most of the literary languages of Europe, Russian 
and Hungarian included. His style is polished and 
brilliant, the result of many years of study and prac- 
tice. On account of the rich humor and warm human 
sympathy in his descriptions of lowly life, he has 
been called the Italian Dickens, a title insome respects 
not undeserved. The present little tale is one of his 
best and gives the reader a good idea of the author’s 
style and general characteristics. It was published 
as long ago as 1882 and still holds its own as a favorite. 

Hartford Post. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 

Life for a Life, and Other Addresses, A. By Professor 
Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With a 
Tribute by D. L. Moody. 75 pp. 16mo, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Three of the lamented Professor Drummond’s ad- 
dresses, together with a Tribute to Drummond by 

Mr. D. L. Moody. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Speech of John Hay at the Unveiling of the Bust of Sir 
Walter Scott in Westminster Abbey, May 21, 1897. 
With a portrait of the bust. 14 pp. 16mo, 27 
cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

Vedanta Philosophy. Lectures by the Swami Vive- 
kananda on Raja Yoga and other subjects. Also 
Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms with commentaries 
and glossary of Sanskrit terms. With portrait. 
376 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

This work embraces a series of lectures that fully 
explain the doctrinesand principles of the philosophy 
of the Indian monks, who have aroused such a wide- 
spread interest in this country. To the reader who is 
seeking after the truth and light this volume will be 
indeed welcome. It is written in an unusually clear 
style that all readers can understand. It describes 
the training and education the followers should ad- 
here to in order to achieve soul growth and live a 
sensible and orderly life without conflict and destruc- 
tion. There may be much in the book that the 
scoffer will point out, but that it offers a field for in- 
vestigation and knowledge, no fair-minded reader 
will deny. These wise men from faraway India offer 
us a religion not unlike the Christian, for it advocates 
peace, brotherly love and soul growth. 

Bookseller and Newsman. 


LITERATURE. 
Authors and Publishers. A Manual of Suggestions for 
Beginners in Literature. By G. H. P. and J. B. 
P. Seventh edition, rewritten. With additional 
material. 292 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.58; by 
mail, $1.72. 
To young authors this book should prove a verit- 
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able vade mecum, since it tells them all they need to 
know concerning the publication of books. Authors, 
as a rule, are somewhat ignorant on this subject. 
They have little idea as to the cost of placing books 
on the market, or as to the methods adopted by pub- 
lishers for bringing books before the public. As a 
result they are too apt to be over sanguine, and if 
they do not in due time receive a goodly amount of 
royalty, they are apt to fancy that they have made 
ruinous contracts. A careful perusal of this book 
will throw light on many vexed questions. It shows 
how an author’s manuscript fares from the moment 
it is placed in the publisher’s hands until the moment 
it is actually placed on the market in book-form. It 
also shows the various methods of publishing, so that 
an author can learn from it just what his rights are in 
case he should decide to bearall the expense himself, 
orto make any other arrangement with the pub- 
lisher. Information on this subject is very desirable, 
and in this book the information seems entirel 

reliable and up to date. N. Y. Herald. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Accidents and Emergencies, A Manual of the Treat- 
ment of Surgical and Medical Emergencies in 
the Absence of a Physician. By Charles W. 
Dulles, M. D. Fifth edition, thoroughly revised 
and enlarged. With new illustrations. 166 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10 postpaid. 

The success of this book, long grown to be a 
standard, has been such as to warrant a full revision 
of the new fifth edition, including much fresh material 
and a number of new illustrations. Few persons, 
even those of intelligence, understand the proper 
treatment of accidents, and many lives have been lost 
owing to this lack of knowledge. The treatment of 
medical and surgical emergencies in the absence of a 
physician is the purpose of this manual. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Emergency Roll. A few simple rules to be followed 
in case of accident, while awaiting the arrival of 
adoctor. 7 pp. 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Citizen Bird. Scenes from Bird-Life in plain English 
for Beginners. By Mabel Osgood and Elliot 
Coues. With one hundred and eleven illustra- 
tions by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 430 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

See review. 

Insect Life. An Introduction to Nature Study and a 
Guide for Teachers, Students, and others 
interested in Out-of-door Life. By John Henry 
Comstock. With many original illustrations 
—- by Anna Botsford Comstock. 349 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Eye Spy. Afield with Nature among Flowers and 
Animate Things. By William Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated by the author. 264 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. , 

See review. 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. The Flowers, 
Shrubs, Birds and Insects. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews, author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden,”’ ‘‘ The Beautiful Flower Garden,”’ 
etc. With one hundred and sixty drawings by 
the author, and many of the songs of our com- 
mon birds and insects. 269pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Those who may walk, drive, or wheel through road 
or lane pass by trees and bushes, see birds, insects, 
and flowers, and ought to seek to understand nature’s 





varied aspects. For these Mr. Mathews has written 
as a naturalist and drawn as an artist the volume with 
the above title. His illustrations add much to the 
real attractiveness of the book. He covers a wide 
range, embracing the suburbs of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, the White Mountains, the Catskills and 
Adirondacks, Nantucket, and many other regions. 
Some thirty wash drawings are given, and over one 
hundred pen-and-ink sketches made from nature. 

N. Y. Times. 


Gleanings on Gardens, Chiefly respecting those of 
Ancient Style in England. ByS. Felton. 1o1 pp. 
12mo, $3.78; by mail, $3.89. 

This work was “originally published in 1829, 
and copies of the edition of that date are now 
very rarely met with.’’ In the same year was 

ublished Johnson’s ‘‘ History of English Garden- 
ing,’’ which contains a much more complete bibli- 
ography of gardening than the ‘‘Gleanings’’ do. In 
the year 1895 was issued ‘‘ A History of Gardening in 

England,’’ by the Hon. Alicia Amherst, and this 

again contains a more ample bibliography. The 

book before us, therefore, can only be looked on as a 

curiosity. It possesses much of the fascination which 

some old gardening books have, and which they owe 
in great measure to the pleasure experienced in 
refreshing one’s remembrance of what has been writ- 
ten, and not unfrequently to the pleasant surprises 
occasioned by an unfamiliar passage. Theaccount of 

Cannons at p. 41 is an interesting little bit of history, 

with much about the house and its contents, and a 

little about the garden. In most cases the gardens 

mentioned are dismissed with two or three lines, and 
there is very little evidence that the compiler had 
any real knowledge of his subject. A chapter on 

“Garden Burial’’ is specially worth the reader’s 

notice as relating to a practice in whose favor much 

might be said, but concerning which little has been 
written. Had the title of the book been ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Gleanings with Incidental Reference to 

Gardens,’’ it would have represented the contents 

more adequately than does the present denomination. 

London Atheneum. 


POETRY. 


At the Gates of Song. Sonnets by Lloyd Mifflin. 
Illustrated by Thos. Moran, M. A. 162 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

These sonnets, by Lloyd Mifflin form an unusual 
collection. They are on many varied themes, some 
homely and didactic, others classical in subject and 
treatment. They are distinguished from most modern 
verse by their + face gy seriousness and repose. The 
poet’s diction is rich and noble, and the sonnets are 
constructed by no ’prentice hand. Literary Era. 


Faerie Queene, The. By Edmund Spenser. Book 
One. Edited from the original editions of 1590 
and 1596, with introduction and glossary by Kate 
M. Warren. 243 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
53 cents. 

A handy-volume edition of Spenser, inexpensive 
and suited to general use, with a carefully prepared 
introduction, giving an account of the great poet and 
his work, and alsoa glossary and explanatory notes, 
making. clear to the ordinary reader the obscure 
words and phrases, will doubtless prove acceptable to 
those readers who are learning to take a renewed 
interest in the work of this master of English verse. 

’ Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Jubilee Greeting at Spithead, to the Men of Greater Britain. 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton. .32 pp. 16mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton mostly limits himself to one 
part of his em the naval might and glories of 
England viewed in regard of the relation between the 
Mother-country and the Colonies. He dedicates hi 
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verse to Mr. Swinburne as well as to the ‘‘ Men of 
Greater Britain,’’ and it is not difficult to see the 
influence of this poet’s later work. Perhaps the best 
part of the poem is where Mr. Watts-Dunton shows 
how the Victorian Age surpasses the one which may 
be matched with it, the Elizabethan, in the union, 
which the latter did not know, of the ‘‘ three great 
sisters,’’ England, Scotland, and Ireland, a union 
which has its counterpart all over the world: 


‘‘ This makes the billows leap along 

With finer gallop—leap because they know 
How love hath made the sisters strong 

To meet the foe, though all the world be foe— 
Because they hear another sound, 

A girdle of music round the orb of waters— 
Voices from those who, standing round 
All shores where ocean waves rebound— 

Stand there with British feet on British ground 

Britannia’s Daughters.’’ 
London Spectator, 


Opals. By Olive Custance. 74 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, 96 cents. 

Here and there in Miss Custance’s verse we get a 
glint and glimmer of the gems they are named from. 
She has a very pretty pensiveness, a delicate choice of 
words, a feeling for natural beauty and a sense for the 
right phrase. To open a page at random, here is 
what one finds : 


‘* A long wet day and now the twilight hour, 
Fine but not golden, delicately gray, 
We pace the garden path, 
Talking, and faint between the words we say, 
Fall troubled silences of pleasant sound. 
We speak of love—and laugh. 


‘“ The ag Som stand drenched and bruised on either 
hand. 
Only the leaves shine softly and seem glad, 
And so the light grows less. 
We turn, I take your hand, your lips look sad, 
As though the rain had also hurt the flower 
Of your mouth’s loveliness.”’ 


Neither robust nor original, but with a distinct sweet- 
ness of its own. (We put out of mind the suggestion 
that Miss Custance can intend to rhyme “ path’’ and 
‘‘laugh.’’) Much of her verse reaches this level. 
London Speaker. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Formation of the Greater New York Charter, The. By 
James W. Pryor. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science Series. 32 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Mr. Pryor believes that the errors in the making 
and passage of the Greater New York charter are due 
to bad State legislation and the present municipal 
system of New York City. Detailed evidence is given 
to prove the argument. Publishers’ Weekly. 
George Junior Republic, The. By William I. Hull, 

Ph. D. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Series. 14 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 
cents, postpaid. 

Immigration Question, The. By Joseph H. Senner, 
Ph. D. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Series. I9 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 


National Defences. By Major-General Maurice, C. B. 
209 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Over-Nutrition and its Social Consequences, By Simon 

N. Patten, Ph. D. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science Series. 21 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
_An argument to sustain the theory that over-nutri- 
tion is one of the powerful causes of social degenera- 
tion. NF. Fvess. 
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Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. In one vol- 
ume. With portrait. Centenary edition. Vol. X. 
317 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

This work was written by Carlyle in the plenitude 
of his power. It appeared in 1843, the year of the 
crisis of the great agitation for repealing the Corn 
Laws. Carlyle asked the ‘‘grand question ’’: 
‘‘Whether, in some ulterior, perhaps some not far- 
distant stage of this ‘Chivalry of Labor,’ your 
Master-Worker may not find it possible, and need- 
ful, to grant his Workers permanent in/eres¢ in his 
enterprise and theirs; so that it become, in practical 
result, what in essential fact and justice it ever is, a 
joint enterprise.’’ In 1897 that is still a ‘‘ grand 
question.’’ London Publishers’ Circular. 


Rousseau and the French Revolution, By Charles H. 
Lincoln, Ph. D. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science Series. I9 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 25 cents, re 

A critical study of the works of Rousseau, made 
for the purpose of giving a more correct and fairer 
estimate of his character than the generally accepted 
one, and to show the influence of his writings on the 

French Revolution. Dr. Lincoln also endeavors to 

rove that we have been led to know Rousseau by 
alse interpretation rather than by his own writings. 

ublishers’ Weekly. 


RELIGION. 


AOTIA IHOO¥ (Sayings of Our Lord), From an early 
Greek Papyrus. Discovered and edited, with 
translation and commentary by Bernard P. Gren- 
fell, M. A., and Arthur S. Hunt, M.A. With two 
plates. 2opp. 12mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents; 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 

See review. 


SCIENCE, 

Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature, An inquiry into 
the causes of physical phenomena, with special 
reference to gravitation. By Ignatius Singer and 
Lewis H. Berens. Illustrated. 511 pp.  In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

See review. 

Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere, The. By Douglas 
Archibald, M. A. With forty-four illustrations. 
Indexed. 194 pp. 16mo, 30 cents, by mail, 
36 cents. 

The author of this little volume has written, not 
for a minority, who vaguely wonder at the relation of 
extraordinary facts and pass on, but for that much 
more numerous section who are not content with a 
mere collection of facts, but want to understand 
them. He discusses the height, nature, and compo- 
sition of the atmosphere, its pressure and weight, 
and the laws which govern it. Dew, fog, clouds, 
rain, snow, hail, cyclones, waterspouts, thunder- 
storms, and whirlwinds are among the dozens of sub- 
jects which Mr. Archibald writes on with a light 
touch. The photographs of clouds are interesting, 
not only meteorologically, but also from the photo- 
grapher’s point of view, for clouds are fickle subjects 
for the camera. London Publishers’ Circular. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Impressions of Turkey During Twelve Years’ Wander- 
ings. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL. D. 296 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

In this book Professor Ramsay gives a narrative of 
his experiences in Asia Minor, Sevociations of the 
country and the people, the institutions, religious 
and other, existing there, and his opinions respecting 
the several races occupying the territory, the suc- 
cesses and the failures of the Turkish Government in 
establishing orderand preserving peace among them, 
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and in general his impressions of Turkey gathered 
during his long residence and widely extended 
travels. Ina prefatory note to the American edition 
of his book. the Professor says: ‘‘My hope is that 
this book may do something to produce in America 
an adequate conception of the great educational 
organization which the American missionaries have 
built up in Turkey with admirable foresight and skill. 
Beginning witha prejudice against their work, I was 
driven by the force of facts and experience to the 
opinion that the American mission has been the 
strongest as well as the most beneficent influence in 
causing the movement toward civilization which has 
been perceptible in varying degrees among all the 
peoples of Turkey, but which has been zealously 
opposed and almost arrested by the present Sultan, 
with the support of the six European Powers.’’ This 
noble tribute to the work of Americans in Turkey is 
unquestionably well deserved, and it is significant 
that the criticism on the thwarting influence of the 
European Powers comes from an eminent English- 
man, intelligent enough to be conscious that England 
is the member of the Aliiance of these Powers most 
distinctly responsible for the support given to the 
Sultan in his hostility to the advance of civilization 
n Turkey. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Letters from the Sudan. By the Special Correspon- 
dent of 7he Times (E. F. Knight). Reprinted 
from 7he Times of April to October, 1896. With 
illustrations and plans. 325 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2 76. 

See review. 





HARPER AND BROTHERS : 


Outlines in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. 

Alan Ransford. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 

Certain Accepted Heroes By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Three Operettas ‘Three Little Kittens,’’ ‘‘Seven Old 
Ladies of Lavender Town,” and ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe.’’ By 
H.C. Bunner. Music by Oscar Weil. 

Celebrated Trials. By Henry Lauren Clinton. 

Paste Jewels. Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. By 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


News 


HARPER AND BROTHERS—continued : 


The Painted Desert. A Story of Northern Arizona. By 
Kirk Munroe. 

Stuart and Bamboo. By Mrs.S P. McLean Greene. 

White Man’s Africa. By Poultney Bigelow. 

An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. An Idyl of Saratoga. By 
William Dean Howells. 

Marchesi and Music. Passages from the Life of a Famous 
Singing-Teacher. By Mathilde Marchesi. With an Intro- 
duction by Massenet. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Talks on the Study of Literature. By Prof. Arlo Bates. 

Three Partners ; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. By 
Bret Harte. 

Life and Times of Edward Bass, First Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. By Daniel Dulany Addison. 

A Dictionary of American Authers. By Oscar Fay Adams. 

The Westward Movement: The Struggle for the Trans- 
Allegheny Region. By Justin Winsor. 

Gleanings in Buddha Fields. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Young Mountaineers. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

The Federal Judge. A Novel. By Charles K. Lush, 

Uncle Lisha’s Outing. By Rowland E. Robinson. 

The Centenary Edition of Robert Burns. Vol. IV. 

Photography Indoors and Out. By Alexander Black. 

Four-Handed Folk. By Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 

Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice M. Bacon. 

Frail Children of the Air. By Samuel H. Scudder. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 

Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 

London: AsSeen by C. D. Gibson. 

The First Christmas Tree. By Henry Van Dyke. 

House Decoration: Including the Architectural Treatment 
of Interiors. By Ogden Codman, Jr., and Edith Wharton. 

Explorers and Travelers. By Gen. A. W. Greely. 

Men of Business. By William O. Stoddard. 

Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. 

The History of The Lady Betty Stair. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. 

The History of Our Navy. By John R. Spears. 

Life’s Comedy. By Various Artists. Second Series. 

This Country of Ours. By Hon. Benjamin Harrison. 

The Workers’ By Walter A. Wyckoff. 

Catherine Schuyler. By Mary Guy Humphreys. 

The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 

The Battle of Franklin. By Gen. Jacob D, Cox. 

His Grace of Osmonde. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The Tormentor. By Benjamin Swift. 

The Express Messenger, and Other Tales of the Rail. By 
Cy Warman. 

A Capital Courtship. By Alexander Black. 

Song Birds and Waterfowl. By H. E. Parkhurst. 

The Life of Philip Schaff. By David S. Schaff. 

The Sub-Conscious Self. By Louis Waldstein. 

Early Greek Philosophers. By Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D. 
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